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DATELINE: SUNCOAST 


smaller... 
but better 


As each day's newspapers roll off the presses at The 
St. Petersburg Times and Evening Independent, our 
continuing goal has been simple: “Make tomorrow's 
even better than today’s.” 


in recent weeks, that goal has become more 
challenging. The supplier of our major newsprint ton- 
nage the last four months of the year was caught ina 
strike. Our newsprint supplies began to dwindle. 
Drastic steps had to be taken. 


But, above all, each day's paper had to be better 
than the day before. One thousand staffers wouldn‘t 
settle for less. 


Times Editor Eugene Patterson said, “The critical 
newsprint shortage has put us in a real bind, but we 
are learning to cope with adversity, experimenting 
with new ways to put out a highly readable paper 
with a news hole cut 35%.” 


News Digests capsulize important news events. 
Tighter writing, tighter editing make less space say 
more. Creative layouts aren‘t enough - every inch 
must count. News judgement has been sharpened. 
Standing features have been re-evaluated. Many 
were cuf. 


Advertisers, too, are cooperating by cutting back 
space requirements. 


Times and Independent staffers accepted the 
challenge of the newsprint shortage with spirit, 
resourcefulness and dedication. 


St. Petersburg Cimes 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 

14-16—Mid-America Newspaper Conference, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas | 
City, Mo. f 

14-16—Pacific Néwspaper Mechanical Conference. Southern Division. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

14-16—Maryland-Delaware-D.C. Press Association, Summer Conference, 
Beach Plaza Hotel, Ocean City, Md. 

16—South Dakota AP Association meeting, Holiday Inn, Aberdeen, S.D. 

17-20—Knight Newspaper Seminar, ‘Training, Developing and Evaluating 
Your Employees,’ Miami. 

19-21—Newspaper Color Seminar, Graphics Arts Research Center, Ro- 
chester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N.Y. 

20-22—Interstate Advertising Managers’ Association & New York Adver- 
tising Managers’ Bureau joint meeting, Pocono Manor Inn & Golf Club, 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 

21-23—Illinois AP Editors Association meeting, The Hilton, Peoria, III. 

21-23—Indiana APME fall meeting, Holiday Inn, Interstate 65, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

21-23—New England Press Association annual fall convention, (joint NYPA 
and NEPA meeting). Lake Morey Inn, Fairlee, Vermont. 

22—Minnesota AP Association meeting, Holiday Inn, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

22-25—Southern Circulation Managers’ Association Annual Convention, 
Hilton Hotel, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

23-Oct. 5—API City Editors Seminar (for newspapers under 75,000 circu- 
lation). Columbia University. 

24-26—INPA Southern Regional conference. Hyatt House, Houston. 

26-29—Pennsylvania Newspapers Publishers’ Association Annual Conven- 
tion, Pocono Manor Inn & Golf Club, Pocono Manor, Pa. 

27-29—Southern California UPI Editors’ convention, Palm Springs, Calif. 

28-30—Advertising Executives Association of Ohio Daily Newspapers sales 
clinic. Pick-Ft. Hayes Hotel, Columbus. 

28-30—Virginia Press Women, |5th annual convention, Holiday Inn-Scope, 
Norfolk, Va. 

30—Oct. 3—INPA Eastern Regional conference. Colony Resort, Atlantic 
City. NJ. 

30—Oct. 5—Newspaper Food Editors Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


OCTOBER 

Oct. 4—The Newspaper Comics Council, Fall Meeting, Lotos Club, New 
York City. 

4-7—Women in Communications, Inc., Annual National Meeting, Benson 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon. 

5-6—South Carolina AP News Council meeting, Adventure Inn, Hilton 
Head, S.C. 

7-10—UP| Editors & Publishers Conference, Camino Real Hotel, Mexico 
City. 

7-10—INPA Western Regional conference. Washington Plaza, Seattle. 

7-13—25th Annual Photo Workshop, University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism, Kirksville, Mo. 

7-19—AP| Classified Advertising Managers Seminar. Columbia University. 

9-13—National Conference of Editorial Writers 27th Annual Meeting, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. ; 

10-14—National Newspaper Association Annual Convention and Trade 
Show and Arkansas Press Association Convention, Arlington Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

11-13—HIllinois Press Association 108th fall convention, Holiday Inn-East, 
Springfield, Ill. 

12-13—SNPA Circulators Symposium, Riviera Hyatt House, Atlanta, Ga. 

12-13—Technology/Up Date conference, Rochester Institute of Technology, 
School of Printing, Rochester, N.Y. 

14-16—Inland Daily Press Association Annual Meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

14-17—INPA Central Regional conference, Playboy Towers, Chicago. 

14-17—Institute of Newspaper Controllers & Finance Officers, 26th an- 
nual meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

14-19—Inter American Press Association 29th annual meeting, Sheraton- 
Boston Hotel, Boston. 

16-19—ABC—Audit Bureau of Circulation annual meeting, Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver. 

18-20—Florida Newspaper Advertising Executives Sales Conference, Cypress 
Gardens Sheraton, Lake Wales, Florida. 
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advertisement 


“The American comic strip 
has sold more newspapers than 
any other feature in 

American journalism.” 


for newsmen 
writing on 
No-Fault Insurance 


...a210-page “encyclopedia” that provides 
an up-to-date report on no-fault legislation passed 
in the states together with a summary of 
the principal provisions of those laws. 


Prepared with the help of the legal and 
actuarial experts of the world’s largest auto 
insurer, the manual also provides some historical 
perspective on the auto accident reparations 
system. In loose-leaf format, it will be updated 
periodically as events dictate. 

Why offer such a manual? 

Until now, the news media have not been 


able to turn to an “‘all-in-one-place”’ source of 
factual information and interpretation. 


Much of the material provided the media up 
until this time has been colored by the viewpoints 
of those urging the passage of no-fault legislation 
or those opposing it. 

Because of that, we’ve taken particular 
pains to keep the factual data as free of bias as 
possible. Where our own analysis and comment 
are offered, they are clearly labeled as such. 

If you, or your publication, are 
as involved in the 
Bob Sasser reporting of the auto 


Manager, : a: 3 
No-Fault 1 Sod) insurance reform story as 


elouination most, this manual should 
be useful to you. We’re 
as interested as you 
are in seeing that 
story reported 
accurately ... and 
we hope this makes 


that job easier. 


For your free copy 
(one to a paper, 
please), write on 

your letterhead to: 


No-Fault Manual 

Attn: Bob Sasser 

Public Relations Department 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 
() 


CATCH-lines 


By Lenora Williamson 


THE NAME THING—It was bound to happen, and an alert 
reader has sent along documentation. For that recent install- — 
ment in the continuing telephone calls by Martha Mitchell to 
UPI’s Helen Thomas, in which Martha denied she is leaving 
her husband, the Washington Star-News carried a head in its 
early edition, “Martha Will Stay ‘To Bitter End’” and a by- 
line “By Martha Thomas, United Press International Writer.” 
The next edition gave Helen back her by-line. 

x oe # 


Helen’s re-appearance in that blue and white pants outfit 
at the President’s press conference was termed a “sporting 
gesture” by Ann Wood of the New York Daily News Wash- 
ington bureau. Ann reports the number of women in pants 
around the neighborhood of the White House press room de- 
creased noticeably after that earlier Oval office criticism of 
women in slacks. 

“THE VERY MODEL OF DUST-RIDDEN DISARRAY 
which is supposed to characterize newspaper offices”—that’s 
the way James and Sally Reston’s Vineyard Gazette offices 
looked to interviewer Madeleine Blais writing for Women’s 
Wear Daily. She quotes Reston as saying that like the New 
York Times, the Gazette is ““a newspaper or record, sometimes 
devoting thousands of words to a single town meeting . .. The 
biggest difference is that inaccuracy is a personalized problem 
and youre liable to get a punch in the nose if you misquote 
someone.” 


“PLEASE DON’T FUSS AT ME ANYMORE. I’m tired of 
being fussed at, dammit!” cried Cincinnati Enquirer columnist 
Bob Brumfield in a piece headed. “You think writers have it 
easy?” Bob divides the reading public into two equal camps— 
“those who are for something and those who are against it.” 
And he told readers that when a writer is expressing an opinion 
with which they agree, “he is brilliant, fearless, candid, re- 
freshing and an all-round great guy.” But if the reader disa- 
grees with that opinion, the same writer is a “pompous, biased, 
ill-bred jerk who should be fired immediately . . . So, Bob 
suggested: “I beg your indulgence. Either tolerate my efforts, 
or if this be too much to ask, simply send me a large sum of 
negotiable currency in a plain, brown envelope, and I will 
cease and desist. I promise you that if you will stake me to a 
life of absolute indolence, I will never so much as write a 
postcard to my mom again.” 


NOBODY TAILGATES A LIMOUSINE noted a couple of 
Indianapolis News reporters, Pegg Hudson and Dan George, as 
they rode around city streets at rush hour, watching other peo- 
ple watch their hired luxury car. Parking outside one plant at 
quitting time, they reported passers-by peeked, gawked, stared 
and smiled, so they waved at some and got waves in return. 
“Everybody always looks inside a limousine,” was their sum- 
mary lead. 

Se 


OFF THE CUFF is a column title on the editorial page of 
El Independiente of Santa Fe County out in New Mexico. The 
column is written by publisher Mark Acuff. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, Jack Rosenbaum of the San 
Francisco Examiner & Chronicle gave up a “fairly sane and 
normal life of sports writer and carefree bachelor, and began 
supporting both a bride and writing the man-about-town col- 
umn.” Jack observes: “Even after a quarter century on this 
beat I’m never sure when the most innocent item will rear up 
and kick back. Like the two-line romance story about a local 
girl and a well-known national author visiting here . . .” Turned 
out the fellow was an imposter and the real author was married 
and a pillar of the church in another city. “That kept coast- 
to-coast lawyers busy for awhile, and then, when it apparently 
was quietly settled, Walter Winchell picked up my two-liner 
and sent it to several hundred papers.” 
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Left to right: Janie Nobles and Pam Middleton 


Mobile Press Register reporters Janie Nobles 
and Pam Middleton like the Spanish moss 
and magnolias of the Old South as well as 
anyone, but those commodities are not often 
on their news beats. 


For instance, Ms. Nobles and Ms. Middleton 
were the Press Register’s two first place 
winners in the 1972 AP newswriting contest. 


Ms. Nobles’ prize investigative story linked 


spending of more than $108,000 in Mobile 
County funds to dirt pits with connections 
to a then county commissioner. 


Ms. Middleton, who had to share her honors 
in a tie with another newswoman upstate, 
wrote about, not shopping, but shoplifting. 


Young women of the Old South are finding 
a future—and a present—in the lively news 
operation of 


The Mobile Press Register 
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James Wright Brown 


Robert U. Brown 
Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 


6 mo. average net paid June 30, 19783—25,271 
Publisher and Editor % 


Renewal rate—75.18 


Worldwide press cooperation 


The world’s largest press organizations, the International Press 
Institute and the Inter American Press Association, are making plans 
to formalize an agreement for world-wide cooperation in defense of 
freedom of information. It is hoped that subsequently other groups 
may join in the effort. 

Two years ago at the IAPA General Assembly in Chicago these two 
groups initialled a preliminary draft of such an agreement which de- 
clared that “an attack on any legitimate and responsible medium of 
information and opinion anywhere in the world is an attack on all 
media.” The purpose is “to act in concert on a world-wide basis, in 
situations of extreme gravity, whenever national or regional action in 
defense of freedom or information and opinion has not produced the 
desired result.” 

A more definite agreement and program is to be discussed, and we 
hope signed, by the officers of both organizations at the forthcoming 
General Assembly of [APA in Boston Oct. 14-19. 

The mechanics of such collaboration are not easy to arrange but 
they can and must be found. Public opinion is a powerful weapon in 
defense of freedom and if the several thousand members of both or- 
ganizations can be mobilized at any one time it could act as a powerful 
deterrent against restrictions on freedom by misguided governments. 


Tragedy of Chile 

With the takeover of Chile by a military junta and the death of 
Marxist President Allende the future of that beleaguered country at 
this moment is in doubt just as much as it has been for more than a 
month of civil strife and strikes in protest against the government. 

A state of siege has been declared and censorship imposed. Soon the 
military junta must declare its stand on freedom. Its action was de- 
clared as a mission of liberating Chile “from the Marxist yoke.” The 
alternative must be an avowal of faith in democratic institutions and 
individual freedoms including freedom of information. 

When such an avowal is made, and we feel it must be made in the 
Chilean tradition of respect for democratic processes, we hope the 
junta will restore to operation the nation’s largest newsprint mill, 
which was forced to close by Allende’s disastrous economic policies, 
so that the Chilean press can once again operate in freedom without 
the economic harassment practiced by the Marxist government. 


Booklet on press censorship 


The American Society of Newspapers Editors has distributed to 
all members a copy of the 28-page booklet on press censorship com- 
piled by The Reporters Committee for Freedom of the Press. It should 
be a must for every editor’s desk and every newspaper library. 

It contains a well-indexed digest of all matters affecting the press 
from Congressional developments (the new criminal code, federal 
rules of evidence, shield law) to state legislative actions on shield laws, 
federal executive actions restricting news coverage and source protec- 
tion, attempts to force disclosure of confidential sources, attempts to 
restrict press access to government information, etc. 

This is a handy and useful tool for anyone interested in such mat- 
ters, and every newspaper editor should be. 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ 


Newspaper in America 


With which have been merged: The Journalist 
established March 22, 1884; Nowspaperdom 
established March, 1892; the Fourth Estate 
March |, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 29, 
1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 
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letters 


TAPED INTERVIEWS 

In response to Donna Mayo Knox, 
(E & P, June 16), who decries the use of 
tape recorders in interviews, it appears at 
first glance that perhaps Ms. Knox has not 
fully explored the possibilities of the tape 
recorder as a substitute for manual note- 
taking. 

Let’s analyze her objections and look at 
some remedies: 


1. “Too much of a good thing, too much 
talk.” It is always a good idea to retain 
control of an interview—otherwise, the re- 
porter will be there all day. With a tape 
recorder, one way to avoid too much re- 
corded talk is simply to record only that 
part of the interview that is pertinent to 
the subject. Use of a recorder with an on- 
off switch that can be separated from the 
mike permits the reporter to unobtrusively 
switch the recorder off and on, recording 
only that portion of the interview needed 
for the story. 

2. “Only one person in a thousand is un- 
impressed and uninhibited when he realizes 
his remarks are being preserved intact.” 
Again, it is the task of the interviewer to 
put the interviewee at ease. The tape re- 
corder is excellent for this task—simply 
switch it off while getting the interviewee 
at ease, then turn it on when he touches on 
the material which applies to the story. 
Surely no reporter uses every word uttered 
by the person being interviewed, so what’s 
the problem with using a tape recorder? 
The art of putting people at ease when they 
are interviewed is an essential part of the 
skill of the reporter. 


3. “There is seldom any punch in the 
opening.” The use of a tape recorder does 
not mandate the slavish use of the material 
in the order in which the interview took 
place. If news stories were written this 
way, they would be no more than minutes 
of a meeting. 

4. “Spontaneity and sparkle can 

usually be expected to evaporate at sight of 
the tape recorder.” Au contraire! This is 
the very thing that is so useful about the 
tape recorder. When the reporter goes to 
work on the story, every nuance and shade 
of meaning is preserved by the particles of 
magnetized metal. Again, the unobtrusive 
and skilled use of the tape recorder is the 
essential ingredient. Some people are 
scared by the sight of the reporter’s pencil 
and the obvious fact that their words are 
being written as they are said. But when a 
tape recorder is properly used, the inter- 
viewee soon becomes unaware of the taping 
and concentrates on the story. 
When Ms. Knox quotes another editor, 
... The art of a good story is in the se- 
lection and presentation of only the choice 
parts of an interview . . .’—who could disa- 
gree? But what causes that editor or Ms. 
Knox to assume that one is obligated to 
quote every word of the interview just be- 
cause a tape recorder was used? 

One final hint—it is very important to 
use a tape recorder that has a very sensi- 
tive, omnidirectional mike. Thrusting a 
microphone into the interviewee’s face with 
every question would most assuredly destroy 
any spontaneity and sparkle. Perhaps Ms. 
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Knox has not employed the proper type of 
tape recorder. 

In any event, I would strongly urge her 
and anyone else who has not experimented 
with the use of a tape recorder to do so. 
Try it—and try it properly—‘you’ll like 
see 

Forrest BRADLEY 
(Bradley is director of communications for 
Mid-America Dairymen Inc., Springfield, 
Mo.) 


x * 


DOING THEIR JOB 

From the start, the great majority of the 
nation’s newspapers—from inside and out- 
side the business—were taking a bum rap 
in regard to their roles in the uncovering 
of Watergate. At the same time, the Wash- 
ington Post was being heaped with praise 
for its role in uncovering the sordid affair— 
basically, for doing the job it is supposed 
to do. 

Both critiques, I believe, are ill-founded 
and exaggerated. 

When comparing the job most of the na- 
tion’s press did or didn’t do in the initial 
stages of Watergate with that done or not 
done by the Post, one key fact is over- 
looked: Every newspaper is first and fore- 
most a local newspaper. And that includes 
the Washington Post. 

Hence, while the thousands of newspapers 
in the nation were continuing to perform 
their public service as watchdogs on their 
local governments and city halls—as they 
are supposed to do—the Post was perform- 
ing its public service by covering its “city 
hall” which happens to be the White House. 
the Capitol and all their subsidiaries. It’s 
an accident of geography. 

The local newspapers in the United States 
do their jobs best because, obviously, all 
their personnel, resources and access to 
sources and contacts are concentrated 
where they publish. The same is true for the 
Washington Post. Just reverse the positions. 
Place in Washington the resources, person- 
nel and access of almost any of our na- 
tion’s newspapers and the result, vis-a-vis 
Watergate, I maintain, would have been 
the same. 

So, clearly, it is unfair to criticize these 
other newspapers for their roles in the re- 
porting and digging out of Watergate—with 
their limitations—compared to that of the 
Washington Post, with no limitations. 

The Post surely should be commended for 
not flinching from its duty. But it is no 
more nor no less than the job any other re- 
sponsible newspaper would have done—and 
is doing daily in the public interest. 

Norm OsHrin 
Washington, D.C. 
* * * 
REPORTERS 

I must take exception with Mark Mehler’s 
assumption that there are no reporters on 
the National News Council (E&P, August 
25). 

Molly Ivins, though she carries the title 
of co-editor, does plenty of reporting for 
the Texas Observer. The very nature of 
that excellent publication makes it essential 
that practically all its employes, including 
editor Kaye Northcott, be reporters. And 
Kaye and Molly are two of the best, any- 
where. 

Robert Mann 
(Mann is assistant professor of journalism 
at Southern Methodist University.) 
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“The Boss Says Make It Funny!” 


Bill Crawford, NEA 


ODE TO QUIET 
The Sounds Ms. Thompson misses 
May be replaced with hisses 


But the back room attitudes 
The curses and the platitudes 


Remain a fixed convention 
In production under tension 


And though aprons may be padded 
Where female form is added 


And the hand the mighty pen holds 
Nails up pin-ups of Burt Reynolds 


And computers are less noisy 
And the giggles are less boy-sy 


Still the tape flow in the veins 
Like Printer’s Ink . .. Remains 


The life blood and the hope 


For a world where we can cope. 


Joanna R. STaFrrorp 
(Stafford is editor and publisher of the 
Hobart (Ind.) Gazette.) 
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Short Takes 


BT 


Thousands of Central Maine residents 
were aware early Tuesday morning that 
the season’s most violent thunderstorm 
had been on a rumpage.—Waterville (Me.) 
Morning Sentinel. 

* * * 

Two cars of a 61-car Penn Central 
freight train derailed at Jay and Maple 
streets today, yocking at least five inter- 
sections.—Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News. 

* * * 


Lifetime parole can be granted in some 
situations, but all sellers and users of 
heroin, cocaine, morphine or opium must 
be failed for a minimum of one year.— 
Sacramento (Calif.) Union. 

* * * 


A black limousine, flying flags of the 
Soviet Union and the British royalty oat 
of arms, took the prince to a Kremlin 
guiest house . .. — Bangor (Me.) Daily 
News. 

* * * 

(E&P pays $2 each for amusing typo- 
graphical errors found in newspapers and 
reprinted here.) 
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“The New York Times’ influence occupies a silent seat 
at every editorial conference we hold. read The Times 
because, as a newspaper editor, I’m expected to...can’t 
afford not to. But when I sneak out one of our office copies 
and take it home with me, I read it because I like to.” 


Marshall L. Stone, Managing Editor 
Bangor Daily News 
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Press association managers 


want ANPA and NNA to unite 


By Edward M. Swietnicki 


The nation’s administrators of state and 
regional newspaper and publishers associ- 
ations, in a first time ever move, are 
asking the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association and the National Newspa- 
per Association to study the possibility of 
a merger. 

ANPA, which moved to new headquar- 
ters at Reston, Va., near Washington, 
D.C. last year, and has over 1,000 daily 
newspaper members, is studying the re- 
quest. 

NNA, which has headquarters in Wash- 
ington and represents over 6,800 weeklies 
and dailies in 50 states, will study the 
request and discuss it at the group’s an- 
nual convention and trade show at Hot 
Springs, Ark. October 10-14. 

The Newspaper Association Managers, 
representing the operating heads of state 
and regional newspaper and_ publisher 
trade association groups, triggered the 
wave of discussion this week in ANPA 
and NNA ranks by unanimously adopting 
a resolution at its recent meeting in Jack- 
son, Wyo. asking that ANPA and NNA 
form a joint committee to study the feasi- 
bility of a merger. 

The resolution resolves that the NAM 
“urge the chief (elected) officers of the 
NNA and ANPA to appoint a joint com- 
mittee to investigate the feasibility of 
merging the two associations into one na- 
tional organization better able to meet the 
future needs of the national free 
press.” 

Text of the NAM resolution states that 
“the maintenance of a free press and a 
continuing improvement of the ability of 
the nation’s newspapers to fulfill their 
trust and obligation to their readers who 
depend upon the free press to help them 
protect and maintain the other freedoms 
upon which this country was founded are 
common goals of Newspaper Association 
Managers members” and ‘membership in 
NAM is composed of both daily and week- 
ly newspaper associations who share these 
common goals.” The resolution then notes 
that “Whereas many national organiza- 
tions have enjoyed economic gains and 
increased operating efficiencies by elimi- 
nating potential duplication caused by 
having overlapping, and in some cases 
competing, national associations and 
whereas in the vital area of governmental 
affairs it is particularly important that 
the nation’s newspapers stand united” and 
urges appointment of the merger study 
committee. 

Reaction to the NAM idea drew these 
comments: 

—William Davis Taylor, ANPA presi- 
dent, said (Aug. 13) after returning from 
Washington where ANPA’s government 
relations committee met privately with the 


cost of living council director John T. 
Dunlop, “we’re always delighted to get 
people together to discuss anything of 
mutual benefit to the newspaper industry.” 

—Donald McVay, executive vicepres- 
ident of the ANPA: “We certainly would 
consider any proposition that ‘s 
presented. This suggestion will certainly 
be explored. It’s a matter that has to be 
considered by our board of directors.” The 
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ANPA official attended the NAM conven- 
tion but was not present when the vote 
on the resolution was taken. 


—Theodore A. Serrill, executive 
vicepresident of the NNA, said, “The 
resolution seeks to have both groups study 
the feasibility of forming one national 
voice to represent newspapers before the 
federal government.” 


—J. M. Cornwell, president of the 
NNA, said, “I think there will have to be 
an awful lot of conversation before any- 
thing will come to pass. A mom and pop 
paper in a 1,000 population town doesn’t 
have the same interest or problems some- 
times as that of a big city newspaper. 
“This (merger) has to be a long ways off 
if it ever does happen.” 


IT'S A DEAL—Robert D. Nelson, executive vicepresident and general manager of the Los 

Angeles Times (left) shakes hands with Daniel McColley, chairman and president of Wood 

Industries Inc., in awarding Wood a $5 million contract to build a Colormatic press. Standing 

are (I to r): John Darnall, research and development projects manager, Los Angeles Times: 

Walter E. Tolk, manager western states, Wood-Hoe; Burton C. Polglase, vicepresident engi- 

neering, Wood Industries; Charles C. Chase, vicepresident, production, Los Angeles Times; 
and John A. Pascarella, sales manager newspapers, Wood-Hoe. 


$5m computer-controlled press 
contract awarded to Wood-Hoe 


Wood Industries, Inc. and the Los An- 
geles Times announced that Wood-Hoe 


has been awarded the contract to build 
two  ten-unit Colormatic newspaper 
presses rated at 80,000 papers per hour 
for the Los Angeles Times’ Costa Mesa 
facility, which serves Orange County, Cal- 


ifornia. 
The presses will be equipped with Pro- 


grammed Press Controls and Press Envi- 
ronmental Systems, both Wood-Hoe de- 
velopments. Each press will be equipped 


with fully automatic reels, five color cylin- 
ders and double 3:2 folders. Important 
design features of these presses include 
thin plate lock-up, automatic folder ad- 
justments, Micro-touch form roller sockets 
and sectionalized pre-wiring. 

The computer controlled operating con- 
soles of the Programmed Press Control 
System will be installed in an air condi- 
tioned quiet room which will enable the 
pressmen to make ready for edition from 
predetermined input data and operate the 
presses from this remote position. 


@ 


Group opposes 
New York State 
WATS cutback 


Large newspapers and magazines will 
pay higher telephone marketing costs 
when other states in the nation follow 
New York Telephone Co.’s proposal to 
change the price structure of intrastate 
wide area telephone service (WATS), ac- 
cording to a group of businessmen oppos- 
ing the proposal. 

The Public Service Commission in Al- 
bany is currently studying a report by 
PSC examiner Robert W. Husband that 
“staff and company are generally in 
agreement that withdrawal of full time 
WATS at this time is desirable.” 

Murray Roman, who heads Campaign 
Communications Insti‘ute of America, a 
New York City-based agency that special- 
izes in telephone marketing, is spokesman 
for a special “watchddg” committee of 
publishers and businessmen opposing the 
telephone company proposal. He charged, 
“many of these companies will have their 
businesses severely damaged if the pro- 
posals are accepted without modification, 
and some companies will undoubtedly go 
out of business.” 


Dow Jones uses WATS 


WATS enables a company to make an 
unlimited number of telephone calls inside 
the state at a fixed monthly rate of 
$863.92. The Dow Jones Co., for example, 
installed 16 WATS lines last year for 
Wall Street Journal subscription solicita- 
tion. 

The New York Telephone Co. is propos- 
ing, with Public Service Commission staff 
support, an immediate freeze on the offer- 
ing of additional fulltime WATS service, 
institution of a new multi-step charging 
plan, with a basic 10 hours per month 
charge, and eventual elimination of 
WATS service. 


An increase of $1.1 million 


The proposed changes, it is estimated, 
will provide a net annual revenue increase 
on $1.1 million to the telephone company 
resulting from an increase of $1.8 million 
to present full-time WATS customers and 
a $200,000 decrease to present measured 
time customers. (Measured time WATS 
service has been billed by the company at 
$318.99 for the first 15 hours a month and 
$17.94 for each extra hour.) 

At present there are 600 subscribers to 
intrastate WATS lines in New York 
State. 

Roman’s watchdog committee will meet 
at 10 a.m. September 17 in the Time-Life 
building in New York City to discuss the 
proposed elimination of full time WATS 
service and to map out a strategy of 
protest. 

The Public Service Commission examin- 
er, in defending his recommendation, said 
the PSC staff contends that “the present 
WATS rates offer little incentive to its 
users to control the volume of calls, there- 
by possibly burdening the telephone net- 
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CHRISTY C. BULKELEY has been named editor 
of the editorial page of the Rochester Times- 
Union. Miss Bulkeley succeeds Calvin W. Mayne, 
who will return from his medical leave, to join 
the Gannett corporate staff as manager of spe- 
cial publications and information services. Miss 
Bulkeley, 31, previously a political reporter, will 
report to Stuart A. Dunham, executive editor of 
the Times-Union, and presiding member of the 
editorial board. 


work without sharing adequately in the 
cost of new plant.” 


A discount is given 


Fulltime WATS service has provided an 
average 50.6 per cent discount on out- 
bound service and an average 20.9 per 
cent discount on inbound service, the PSC 
said. 

Earlier this year the PSC granted the 
telephone company a temporary rate in- 
crease of $190 million a year. A 12.8 per 
cent increase in basic monthly service for 
residential and business customers was 
put into effect July 9. 

The company said “We regret having to 
ask our customers to pay higher rates. 
However, our intrastate earnings are at 
the lowest level in a quarter century.” 

e 


New daily planned 
for Boston suburbs 


Post Corporation, Appleton, Wisconsin, 
will establish a new daily newspaper to 
serve the Boston suburban communities of 
Dedham, Needham, Norwood and West- 
wood. 


Transcript Newspapers, Inc. said the 
new daily, to be called The Daily Tran- 
script, will be published Monday through 
Friday beginning November 5 and will be 
principally distributed through home de- 
livery. 

The Daily will replace four weekly 
newspapers now published by Transcript 
—The Dedham Transcript, The Needham 
Chronicle, The Norwood Messenger and 
The Westwood Press. Four other weeklies 
published by the firm will continue weekly 
publication, 


Gannett reports 
its Laser-plate 
passed tests 


Gannett Co., Inc., confirmed today that 
its new laser-plate, which eliminates nor- 
mal engraving and stereotype printing 
procedures, has been field tested success- 
fully under daily operating conditions at 
its Elmira (N.Y.) Star-Gazette letterpress 
plant. 

“The tests have confirmed the technical 
feasibility of the laser-graph and laser- 
plate system.” The statement by Paul 
Miller, chairman of the board and Allen 
H. Neuharth, president and chief execu- 
tive said, “marketing and_ production 
studies are continuing to determine the 
extent of commercial feasibility.” 

In addition to the on-line laser-plate 
printing in the 53,000-circulation Elmira 
newspapers, the announcement said the 
plates have been tested successfully for 
endurance and durability in press runs 
of up to 200,000 impressions. 

Last December Gannett revealed that 
it was engaged in research and develop- 
ment of the laser-graph system to pro- 
duce printing plates through a series of 
non-polluting, non-chemical multiple-laser 
beams directly from photo-composed paste- 
ups of newspaper pages, eliminating both 
photograph negatives and all hot metal 
from composing room to press room. 

During field testing to date, laser-plates 
have been produced by _ pre-production 
laser-graph equipment at the pilot plant 
of Laser Graphic Systems, Inc., in Sud- 
bury, Mass. and shipped to Elmira. Ron- 
ald A. White vicepresident/production for 
Gannett, said the first pre-production mod- 
el will be installed at Elmira later this 
month for on-site plate-making and op- 
erational testing. 

Two other pre-production models will 
be operating later this year. First produc- 
tion models may be ready for field in- 
stallation in 1974, White said. 

White described the laser-graph as an 
electronic-laser process involving three- 
co-functioning laser operations which will 
produce one printing plate every two min- 
utes. The lightweight combination metal 
and plastic plate is designed for exist- 
ing conventional letterpress newspaper 
printing equipment. 

Patents have been issued in seven coun- 
tries—Japan, France, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Canada, Switzerland and Italy— 
and are pending in four others, including 
the United States, White said. 

Last December Gannett confirmed that 
it had invested $2,514,000 in research and 
development by Laser Graphic Systems, 
Inc. (LGS), in which Gannett has the 
right to obtain majority interest and con- 
trol. 

Under a formula that matches further 
funding with technological progress, Gan- 
nett has since invested an additional $1,- 
950,000, bringing its total current invest- 
ment to $4,464,000. 

Also participating with Gannett in the 
LGS project is Laser Technology, Inc., a 
Weston, Mass. privately held international 
laser application firm. 
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Advisory committee secrecy: 
Getting a foot in the door 


By Gerald D. Sturges 


More Federal advisory committees ap- 
pear to be opening their doors to the 
public and the press, but the Office of 
Management and Budget still has not 
withdrawn the guidelines that allow bu- 
reaucrats to close these meetings on 
whim. 

OMB drafted the guidelines to imple- 
ment the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act, signed into law by President Nixon 11 
months ago, which converted the princi- 
ples of the Freedom of Information Act 
into an open meeting law for the more 
than 1,400 citizen advisory panels that 
influence policymaking in virtually every 
area of government. 

Congress passed the law to streamline 
the advisory committee system and expose 
it to public scrutiny, but OMB gave Fed- 
eral bureaucrats an all-purpose alibi for 
closing a meeting by interpreting the law 
to mean that if there will be an exchange 
of opinions and the discussion if written 
would fall within the Fol exemption for 
an internal memo, and if it’s essential to 
close the meeting “to protect the free 
exchange of internal views and to avoid 
undue interference with agency or com- 
mittee operation,” then that meeting may 
be closed to the public and the press. 


Meetings announced 


At this point, most advisory commit- 
tees—which can be created by law, by the 
President or by agency heads—are hold- 
ing open meetings and announcing their 
time, place and agenda in the Federal 
Register at least a week in advance, as 
required by the new law. However, the 
more newsworthy the subject, the more 
likely it is that a meeting will be closed in 
whole or in part. For example: 

1—The Treasury Department just 
created an Advisory Committee on Re- 
form of the International Monetary Sys- 
tem, whose 14 members include John B. 
Connally and two other former Treasury 
secretaries. The announcement of its Au- 
gust 29 meeting said it would be held “for 
the purpose of considering matters falling 
within one or more of the exemptions to 
public disclosure set forth (in the Fol 
Act) and that the public interest requires 
such meeting be closed to public participa- 
tion,” although the advisory committee act 
does not recognize a claim of “public in- 
terest” as justification for closing a meet- 
ing. (Though the meeting was indeed 
closed, the Washington Star-News report- 
ed August 30 that Treasury Secretary 
George P. Shultz had briefed the advisory 
committee on negotiations for new inter- 
national rules requiring reduction of bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits and surpluses.) 

2—The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion’s National Crime Information Cen- 
ter Advisory Policy Board will hold an 
open meeting Sept. 13-14 at the Prom 
Sheraton Hotel in Kansas City, Mo., and 
while this appears to be the first public 
session ever held by the board, which is 
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composed of law enforcement representa- 
tives from throughout the U.S., it declares 
that “a portion of the meeting dealing 
with the operational aspects of NCIC will 
be, of necessity, closed to the public.” The 
simple assertion of ‘necessity’ doesn’t 
satisfy the law’s requirements for secret 
committee deliberations. 

However, Congress has refused to fund 
a controversial advisory committee that 
went nearly three years without holding a 
public meeting. The National Industrial 
Pollution Control Council, which wus 
created by executive order of President 
Nixon in April, 1970, but did not hold an 
open meeting until last February, was 
nipped in the fiscal 1974 budget when the 
House Appropriations Committee sought 
to add $1 million for a special study to the 
$323,000 for NIPCC staff support re- 
quested by the President. 

When the appropriation came before 
the House in June, Rep. John Dingell 
(D-Mich.) objected that under a 1909 
statute, no money can be spent for the 
salaries or expenses of any commission, 
council or similar body “unless the 
creation of the same shall be or shall have 
been authorized by law.” Dingell’s point of 
order against the entire $1,323,000 was 
sustained, and the Senate subsequently 
agreed not to give the NIPCC a dime. 
(The NIPCC roster lists 55 top industry 
executives, and altogether there are 196 
of them serving on its 30 subcouncils on 
such industries as containers, detergents, 
rubber and shipping.) 

Also, the National Product Safety Com- 
mission appears to be “going public” with 
its advisory council from the very begin- 
ning. The commission is conducting a na- 
tionwide search for persons interested in 
serving on its 15-member Product Safety 
Advisory Council, and has invited them to 
send in applications—so that it “is aware 
of the best possible candidates’”—by Sep- 
tember 17. 


Upcoming sessions 


To show the trend toward open meet- 
ings, here is a partial listing of upcoming 
advisory committee sessions that will be 
open to the public and the press (meet- 
ings are in Washington, D.C., unless 
stated otherwise) : 

e National Air Quality Advisory Com- 
mittee, September 20, Arlington, Va. 

e National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education, Sept. 13-14. 

e Advisory Council on Intergovern- 
mental Personnel Policy, Sept. 11-13, 
Warrenton, Va. (the committee is con- 
cerned with improving the quality of pub- 
lic administration at state and local levels 
of government, particularly in connection 
with programs that are financed in whole 
or in part from federal funds). 

e Cancer Control Advisory Committee, 
September 24-26, Columbia, Md. 

e National Heart and Lung Advisory 
Council, September 17-18, Bethesda, Md. 
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@ National Advisory Council on Alco- 
hol Abuse and Alcoholism, September 
17-18, Arlington, Va. 

e Federal Advisory Council on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, September 14. 

e National Motor Vehicle Safety Advi- 
sory Council, September 12-13. 

° 


Court reverses libel 
judgment against paper 


The United States Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit in Cincinnati reversed 
September 10 a $1 million libel and inva- 
sion of privacy judgment against the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

A Federal District judge had awarded 
the judgment to Mrs. Margaret Cantrell 
of Point Pleasant, W. Va. whose husband 
was one of 46 persons killed in the col- 
lapse of the Silver Bridge at Point Pleas- 
ant, in May, 1968. 

Mrs. Cantrell sued the newspaper after 
a reporter and photographer interviewed 
her children while she was away from 
home and took some 50 photographs. She 
charged that the published article was 
inaccurate in depicting her home as dirty 
and children as ill-clothed, and that her 
constitutional right to privacy had been 
violated. 

In overturning the judgment, the ap- 
peals court said the article was not as 
carefully written as it should have been. 
However, the court said there was no 
proof that the article had been distributed 
“with knowledge of falsities contained in 
it, or in reckless disregard of the truth.” 

On the invasion of privacy charge, the 
court said there ‘is no explicit guarantee 
of right to privacy in the Constitution.” 

e 


FBI forms division 


to deal with media 


Clarence M. Kelley, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, announced 
September 10 that he had created a new 
External Affairs Division to supervise the 
agency’s dealings with the public and the 
news media. 

Kelley appointed Robert Russ Franck, 
48, a 22-year F.B.I. employe, as an assis- 
tant director in charge of the new divi- 
sion. The director said the action was 
intended to fulfill his pledge of openness 
in discussing F.B.I. matters not related to 
confidential investigations. (E&P, Septem- 
ber 8). 

The new division, which will have su- 
pervisory authority over F.B.I. contacts 
with news media, in some respects paral- 
lels the old Crime Records Division, which 
was split up by the former acting direc- 
tor, L. Patrick Gray 3d. 

° 


Newspaper reappears 


El Commercio, of Lima, reappeared Au- 
gust 26 after'a month-long shutdown by a 
pro-government union. Union members 
seized the paper July 27. They demanded 
salary increases, then expropriation of the 
paper and finally sales of the union shares, 
owned by Miro Quesada family. 
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Union official sees end 
to paper mill strikes 


A quick end to the strikes plaguing 
Canadian newsprint and pulp mills was 
predicted Tuesday (September 11) by a 
spokesman for the United Paperworkers 
International Union, which represents 55,- 
000 pulpwood workers in Canada and is 
the principal union involved in the walk- 
outs. 

“T expect the strikes to end in the very 
near future,” said William Casamo, assis- 
tant to the union’s international pres- 
ident, Joseph Tonelli. 

Casamo indicated he expects settlement 
of the disputes, which have shut down a 
number of newsprint and pulp mills in 
Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime prov- 
inces, will be based on the agreement the 
union reached last week with Abitibi Pa- 
per Co., providing for 8.5-per-cent pay 
increases in each year of a two-year con- 
tract. 

The union reported Wednesday (Sep- 
tember 12) that six of its 17 local plants 
of the Abitibi Paper Co. in Canada has 
ratified a new contract providing for pay 
increases of 8.5 percent in each year of 
a two year agreement. Six additional 
locals were scheduled to vote on the con- 
tract Thursday (September 13). The 
union and company officials were also 
meeting at Iroquois Falls, Ont. in an 
effort to resolve local plant differences 
that led to a strike there last weekend. 

The union said that tentative agree- 
ments had been reached with the Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Co. and with E. D. 
Eddy Co. the New York Times has a 45 
percent equity interest in Spruce Falls Co. 

At the same time, Casamo announced 
that negotiations, stalled since August 2, 
will resume by Monday (September 17) 
with Canadian International Paper Co., 
one of the main producers, which has had 
five mills idle since late July and early 
August. 

He said unions and company officials 
now are making arrangements to resume 
talks “not later than next Monday and 
before that if possible.” 

The Quebec provincial government con- 
ciliator has been called in at the union’s 
request. 


The “big question” on the troubled 
newsprint labor scene, said Casamo, is 
Canadian International Paper—whether 
the company will come to terms with the 
union. 


Sought 12 percent 


In early negotiations with Canadian In- 
ternational, the union had been seeking 
an increase of 12 per cent in each year of 
a two-year contract for workers whose 
hourly wage now is $4.50. The company 
has not disclosed its counter-offer. 

A Montreal dispatch quoted C. S. Flen- 
niken, president of Canadian Internation- 
al, as saying negotiations should resume 
soon. 

Casamo said the pattern for settlement 
in the industry actually was set on the 
West Coast in early summer when negoti- 
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ations involving 8,000 pulpwood workers 
in a number of companies led to agree- 
ment on the 8.5-per-cent-a-year raise for- 
mula. 

Meanwhile, negotiations continued at 
Kenogami, Que. to end a contract dispute 
between Price Co. Ltd. and its 18,000 pa- 
perworkers who have shut down two 
newsprint plants since August 10. 

Workers at the two mills, at Kenogami 
and nearby Alma, 140 miles north of Que- 
bee City, are affiliated with the Confeder- 
ation of National Trade Unions. 

Neither side would comment on the pro- 
gress of the talks. 

Talks were reported by the union to be 
proceeding with MacMillan Rothesay, 
Ltd., in St. John, New Brunswick, where 
workers went on strike last weekend. The 
union spokesman said that he was op- 
timistic that an agreement would be 
reached “before the week was out.” 

An agreement was reached Tuesday 
night (September 11) between the paper 
workers and Nova Scotia Forest Indus- 
tries Ltd., Port Hawkesbury, N.S. The 
agreement, scheduled for a ratification 
vote this weekend, calls for an 8% per cent 
increase over two years plus fringe ben- 
efits. The mill produces 153,250 tons a 
year. 

Meanwhile, newspapers 
take emergency measures to conserve 
newsprint. In this connection, Stanfford 
Smith, president of American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, issued a memoran- 
dum (September 6) to its member papers, 
advising them about how to adjust to the 
newsprint shortage without risking the 
loss of second-class mail privileges. 

The ANPA memo said: 

1) You can eliminate any part of all of 
your mail circulation list without damage 
to your Second Class Permit so long as 
you file a copy of your newspaper each 
day with your Postmaster marked up, as 
usual, to show the percent of advertising 
and news as required by Postal Manual 
Paragraph 125.5. You must indicate thus 
that you are publishing in accord with 
your regular schedule even though you 
need not report any copies (or a less than 
normal number of copies) mailed that 
day. 

2) You can eliminate one or more days 
issues (such as dropping Saturday issue) 
just by paying a $15.00 fee and filing with 
your Postmaster a reentry application 
(Form No. 3510) as provided in Postal 
Manual Par. 132.34. If you later go back 
to six or seven days issue, you would 
again file a reentry application Form No. 
3510. 

5) If any newspaper is forced to sus- 
pend publication for lack of newsprint, it 
can file a reentry to become a weekly, 
monthly or quarterly publication which in 
effect sustains the second-class permit. 
Later a reentry application can be filed to 
change back to the daily status. 

4) The limit on the percent of advertis- 
ing to news denies second-class privilege 
to publications “having advertising in ex- 


continued to 
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Daily halts ads 
until Sept. 30 


The shortage of news print has forced 
the Hast St. Lowis (Ill.) Metro-East Jour- 
nal to stop accepting advertising until 
September 30. 

The Journal said it was necessary to 
limit the size of the paper to 8 pages daily 
and 12 pages on Sunday to save news 
print stock. The action becomes effective 
on September 17. Curtailment of oper- 
ation will not effect the editorial content 
of the paper, officials said. 


cess of 75 percent in more than one half 
of their issues during any 12-month peri- 
od.” (Par. 132.226.) Thus, if papers are 
temporarily tightened up to exceed the 75 
percent, one has a full year from date to 
compensate by lesser advertising in some 
future issues. 

In general USPS rules have a lot of 
latitude for adjustment in a newsprint 
crisis. ANPA will be glad to investigate 
any special problems here. 

In another move, the Bureau of Cus- 
toms has published in the Federal Regis- 
ter (August 29) a proposal to modify the 
current specifications for standard news- 
print paper to permit duty-free entry of 
lightweight newsprint down to 24.5 
pounds basis weight. The present mini- 
mum is 28.5 pounds. 

The proposal was made by the Bureau 
of Customs on the basis of documentation 
submitted by ANPA. The Bureau has in- 
vited written comments of interested par- 
ties. The ANPA urges newspapers to sub- 
mit comments in support of the proposal. 
The comments must be received by the 
Bureau not later than October 29. 

No hearings will be held. Final determi- 
nation will be made by the Bureau based 
upon comments received. 

ANPA said many newspapers ex- 
pressed interest in the modification be- 
cause of technological developments, ris- 
ing costs of distribution and increasing 
postal rates. 

e 


Editorial workers vote 
for pressmen’s union 


In a collective-bargaining election con- 
cluded September 7 at Newsday, the Long 
Island newspaper, 149 editorial employes 
voted to be represented by the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen’s Union and 138 
voted against. However, an additional 14 
ballots were not counted because of chal- 
lenges by the union. 

Pressmen’s Local 406, which is seeking 
to represent the 311 editorial employes of 
the newspaper, challenged the 14 ballots 
because, it said, they were cast by mem- 
bers of management. 

The National Labor Relations Board, 
which supervised the election, will meet 
later with both sides to decide what to do 
about the challenged ballots. Initial esti- 
mates were that the election results would 
not be final for several months because of 
expected appeals of whatever decision is 
reached on the challenges. 
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Action Line: editors act 


like detectives for reader 


By Candace Hollar 


Her desk buried under a pile of letters, 
newspapers and almanacs, Jan Gugliotti, 
the editor of an “Action” column, tries to 
find the origin of the expression “OK”. 

She is a detective, not only of word 
origins, but of unusual objects, misplaced 
information, false advertising and negli- 
gent businessmen. 

Finding a pacifier for a nervous pet 
canary named Conway Twitty Jr. may not 
be a case for Sherlock Holmes, but it is 
the kind of question received by reader 
service, or “Action” columns. The most 
important function of these columns is, 
however, to bring together the public and 
its problems and the business firms and 
agencies with which the public is dissat- 
isifed. 

If a reader has a problem, the reader 
writes the “Action” column and has, free 
of charge, the force of the newspaper and 
the exposure of publication pushing for 
his or her rights. Assistance may come as 
the answer to an obscure question, helping 
a consumer get the service expected, or as 
a nominal refund from an unwilling firm. 


A present for his doctor 


The “Action Line” of the Detroit Free 
Press receives a great number of obscure 
questions from curious readers. “Action 
Line” editors have found a mink stethos- 
cope cover for a man wanting to give a 
doctor a bizarre gift. They have helped a 
dog with swollen gums and a poor appe- 
tite. 

Obtaining refunds from unwilling firms 
is another valuable service “Action” 
columns provide for their readers. A 
newspaper reader in Cleveland, Ohio, 
complained to the Plain Dealer's 
“PDQuickline” that a mail order company 
had charged to her Master Charge credit 
account merchandise she had ordered but 
never received. “PDQuickline” got a re- 
fund for the merchandise. 

“Action” columns further the cause of 
consumer education by printing general 
information that helps make readers 
smarter consumers and by publishing spe- 
cific problems that will help people avoid 
the mistakes of others. Mike Grant, editor 
of the “Pinch Hitter” in the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press said, “By reading the vol- 
ume of complaints, the bad guys—those 
who do not seem to care about satisfying 
the customer or client—begin to stand 
out. When this happens, we can investi- 
gate further and publicize the results, 
bring such practices or public neglect to 
the attention of appropriate authorities, 
or give the story to our editorial depart- 
ment for further investigation and pos- 
sible publication.” An “Action” column ed- 
itor can learn in a short time what firms 
make a common practice of disregarding 
the customer and can inform readers 
through the column. 

Another accomplishment of the “Ac- 
tion” column is the creation of trust be- 
tween the paper and the public. Reader 
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service columns also train young reporters 
to obtain accurate information, to evaluate 
that information and to handle different 
sources. 


Action on the scene 


One of the most unusual “Action” 
columns is that of the Chicago Tribune. 
The Tribune not only has phone lines and 
mail service, but also has a van called the 
Action Express that can go where prob- 
lems are and solve dilemmas on the spot. 
There are usually three reporters, a photo- 
grapher and a copy boy in the van. The 
Action Express has its own generating 
plant for air conditioning and other elec- 
trical equipment, including several kinds 
of radios and tape recorders. The report- 
ers even carry walkie-talkies for commu- 
nication with the van or the city room. 

In contrast to this large enterprise is 
the one-woman “Action” column run by 
Miss Gugliotti of the Lansing (Mich.) 
State Journal. The column, called “Help” 
doesn’t handle telephone requests. Unlike 
the Tribune’s Action Express, Gugliotti’s 
biggest problem is finding legitimate com- 
plaints. “Help” receives 20 to 30 letters 
per week and the column is run every day 
but Saturday. 


Mail order headaches 


Most often, the appeals are from cus- 
tomers dissatisfied with merchandise they 
have purchased by mail. Gugliotti said 
there is nothing she could do about mail 
order problems except warn other con- 
sumers away from false advertising. 

Apartment rental problems turn up fre- 
quently. Miss Gugliotti said they concern 
“setting back a damage deposit. These 
must be taken to court and are hard to 
prove.” 

The size of the staff of an “Action” 
column varies with the size and budget of 
a paper. The “PDQuickline” in the Plain 
Dealer has one editor, four reporters and 
a secretary. The “Pinch Hitter” of the 
Grand Rapids Press has one editor and a 
research assistant. 

Most reader service. columns _ are 
launched by announcing that the column 
will be featured regularly in the paper. 
The Kingsport (Tenn.) Times-News 
started an “Action” column by soliciting 
questions from the staff and printing the 
first column from these questions until 
enough readers responded with questions 
of their own. 

The number of questions printed in the 
columns varies with the format of the 
columns. Dick Moody, troubleshooter for 
the Seattle Times, prints two or three 
questions each day and each question is 
answered in depth. “Action Line” of the 
Detroit Free Press prints the answers to 
four or five questions each day. 
“PDQuickline” handles as many as eleven 
questions and succinctly states the prob- 
lem and solution. 

The Chicago Tribune’s 
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“Action Ex- 


press” is not only unusual in having a 
traveling van, but also because the column 
is written in narrative style rather than 
the question-answer format preferred by 
the majority of newspapers. Bill Ander- 
son, city editor, believes this format 
makes the column “more readable.” 

The “Action Line” of the Detroit Free 
Press is distinguished from the news por- 
tion of the paper by its writing style. This 
style not only conserves space, but also 
gives the column the fast-moving reada- 
bility of a headline. 


Has a large caseload 


Problems ‘Action” staffs deal with 
aren’t limited to what is printed in the 
newspaper. Dick Moody of the Seattle 
Times said that 95 percent of all the cases 
he processes never see the “enlightenment 
of publication”, but papers like the State 
Journal print most of the cases they 
solve. 

The reader service columns are not in- 
fallible. One of the areas editors of “Ac- 
tion” columns avoid are tax and law prob- 
lems. Miss Gugliotti once printed some 
misinformation in her column. “Although 
we usually advise people to go to lawyers 
on legal problems, we got into trouble 
giving tax advice,” she said. “I gave in- 
correct information on a tax problem and 
the tax experts got very upset, Jumped up 
and down and screamed.” 

A great many “Action Line” questions 
are frivolous, or even hilarious. Where, 
for example, can you find an instructor 
for the Highland Fling? How do you get 
rid of odor in a fish tank? The “Action” 
columns are the best and quickest place to 
find the answers. 
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Out-of-state letters 
are barred by paper 


In what is believed to be a regional 
“first,” the Manchester (N. H.) Union- 
Leader is not printing “Letters to the 


Editor” from people outside of New 
Hampshire who are not Union-Leader 
subscribers. 


“We will print letters from anyone in 
New Hampshire, whether they are sub- 
seribers to the paper or not,” the newspa- 
per said in a Page One announcement. 

The same announcement cited ‘“in- 
creased cost and shortage of newsprint” 
as main reason for the new policy. 

The paper continued: “The flood of let- 
ters from people all over the United 
States who want to express themselves is 
gratifying but, as a newspaper, we are 
simply being swamped by this type of 
mail from non-subscribers, and we simply 
do not have the newsprint or the re- 
sources to handle it.” 

e 


Speeches available 


ANPA Newspaper Information Service 
has assembled an index of speeches avail- 
able. It was prepared as a service for 
member newspaper personnel who need 
speech background and references. Copies 
are available by writing ANPA, Dulles 
International Airport, P.O. Box 17407, 
Washington, D.C. 20041 and should be or- 
dered by the code number listed in the 
index. 
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How to cover the suburbs 


By Steve Lovelady 
Trend Editor 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


How does a major metropolitan newspa- 
per cover that amorphous, seemingly- 
without-focus suburban sprawl in which 
over half its readers are likely to live? 

That could come to be the crucial ques- 
tion for big city newspapers in the latter 
half of the twentieth century. It is a 
question that still has most large-city 
newspapers groping for an answer. 

At the Philadelphia Inquirer, we think 
we have the answer. We’re not sure our 
answer applies to other papers in other 
situations—in fact, we can think of spe- 
cific cases where it wouldn’t. But for us, 
on the basis of a nine-month trial, our 
approach works. We cover the forest and 
not the trees. We do it on a systematic, 
-more or less daily basis, and we do it with 
a staff of two editors, nine or ten repor- 
ters and a couple of researcher-reporters. 


But before we decided to do it that way, 
we studied the terrain. Any good newspa- 
per should do the same. What are your 
suburbs? Where are they static and where 
are they invading cornfields with housing 
developments? How many _— suburban 
dailies and weeklies are you going up 
against? What is the size of their staffs, 
individually and collectively, and what is 
their combined circulation? 


157 suburban papers 


If we had found that around the Phila- 
delphia area our opposition—the suburban 
dailies and weeklies—was scattered and 
weak, it is conceivable that we might have 
stuck with the traditional way to cover 
the suburbs—that is, to zone the news into 
regional editions and tell suburbanites 
about their PTA meetings and their town 
council meetings and their zoning fra- 
cases. But in fact, we found that the 14 
counties and 1.2 million households in our 
three-state metropolitan area were served 
by some 157 suburban papers—most of 
them full of just that sort of coverage. 
Those 157 papers have a combined staff of 
over 1,000 editors and reporters and a 
combined circulation of 1.6 million. 


Faced with that kind of saturation cov- 
erage on the part of the little guys, there 
is no way for the Inquirer or any other 
paper to compete on equal terms without 
spending vast sums on staff and space. If 
the combined circulation of your suburban 
competition is as high as, or, as in our 
case, even higher than, the number of 
houses and apartments in your suburbs, 
this means suburbanites have already 
found an answer for local news—and it 
ain’t you. Their local papers are covering 
the trees. You should cover the forest. 


In such a case, no suburbanite is going 
to depend on his big, metropolitan paper 
to find out if his own tax rate is going up. 
But if tax rates are going up in several 
suburbs at about the same time for about 
the same reasons, the suburbanite is not 
likely to be told that in his local weekly. 
Only you can tell him. In doing so, of 
course, you zero in on people and events 
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that have an appeal beyond the suburb 
from which the story is datelined. You 
tell the reader about the forest by fo- 
cusing in on particular trees. 


Round-up reports 


This is, in short, a way to cover the 
suburbs like the Wall Street Jowrnal’s 
front page covers the nation. The Journal 
has become famous for its page one trend 
stories—stories that spot and examine 
long-range trends that have widespread 
effects. It has found something that on the 
face of it seems elementary but that in 
fact is recognized or acted upon by few 
newspapers—that, for example, if stu- 
dents at Cornell are giving up pot for 
booze, then the same thing likely is hap- 
pening at Slippery Rock. So, it checks 
several campuses and pulls together a 
trend story that tells its readers booze is 
back and pot is passe. In the process it 
tells you something about the currents 
that make up a changing society. 

The same approach can be adopted for 
suburban coverage. We do it here. If one 
small municipality faces a water short- 
age, that isn’t worthy of a story. If 
several do, and if you can pull together 
the long-term ramifications and the effects 
to date, you can produce a strong page 
one story detailing a looming crisis. 

Drop the small-town stories and replace 
them with pieces that cut across all your 
suburban communities and, on occasion, 
across the nation itself. (A couple of 
days’ additional research on a reporter’s 
part frequently reveals that a local trend 
is also a national trend.) In this manner, 
with a little dose of talent and a large 
dose of work, you can give your readers 
meaningful, in-depth stories that small 
dailies and weeklies cannot match. You 
thus compete on your own terms and not 
on theirs. And you add a dimension to 
your metropolitan coverage that readers 
hunger for and are not receiving from any 
other source. 


At the Inquirer, we do place a few 
individual reporters in individual subur- 
ban counties to cover spot news and goy- 
ernmental developments. We also have 
two men in nearby Delaware and a larger 
New Jersey staff to cover that adjacent 
state as a metropolis of its own. And on 
Sundays, we turn out a suburban section 
offering up a consumer-oriented potpourri 
of restaurant and entertainment reviews, 
profiles of interesting places to visit in 
the area, offbeat features and continuing 
coverage of the never-ending suburban 
househunt. 

But a major thrust of our suburban 
coverage falls to the desk responsible for 
more or less daily producing at least one 
full-blown “forest” or trend story. 


Self-starters needed 


That desk assigns 10 or so reporters, 
most of them young and some of them 
positively green, full-time to uncovering 


and writing trend stories—stories that by 
their nature often have a suburban locus 
and slant. We expect these stories to have 
a roundness and a fullness to their report- 
ing that is too often lacking in newspa- 
pers—and consequently, reporters spend a 
week, two weeks or, in unusual cases, a 
month or more on a given story. 


It works out so that we are able to 
supply 25 to 30 such stories a month to 
the newspaper—or about one a day— 
usually to the front page or the front 
page of the second section. Not all of 
them live up to our expectations, of 
course. But most do. To maintain that 
pace, reporters are expected to come up 
with plenty of story ideas themselves, as 
are editors. In addition, a couple of re- 
searchers comb through area suburban 
papers, governmental reports and other 
sources looking for tree stories that 
might, with a little effort, make a forest 
story for us. 

Because reporters do lavish unusual 
amounts of time on these stories, and 
because they are painstakingly edited, and 
often go through rewrites, they are fre- 
quently some of the best-written copy that 
appears in this newspaper or any newspa- 
per. Many of them, we have discovered 
through reader response and through 
reprint requests, are stories that fascinate 
and delight. But what makes them impor- 
tant is not the polished writing they 
strive for; rather, it is the definition of 
news that they embrace. These are not 
stories pre-occupied with the big event— 
war, explosions, elections—or with an- 
nouncements from the statehouse or city 
hall or other conventional news centers. 
Rather, they involve reporters “prying 
themselves. from officials and _ taking 
themselves to the people,” in the words of 
Gene Roberts, the Inquirer’s executive ed- 
itor. 


Trend story examples 


This involves a realization—rather a 
conviction—-on the part of editor and re- 
porters alike that, again in Roberts’ 
words, “many major stories do not break; 
they trickle, seep and ooze.” The In- 
quirer’s trend stories are discovering, and 
uncovering, the ooze. Some examples of 
such stories: 


—Only four out of every 20 Philadel- 
phia suburbanites actually come in to 
Philadelphia to work each day, while 
the other 16 live, work and play exclu- 
sively in the suburbs. 


—Inflation-frightened young couples 
besieging real-estate offices in search of 
their first homes at age 23 or 24 instead 
of at age 30 or 81 as used to be the 
case. 


—Family doctors, once thought a fad- 
ing breed, suddenly on the increase. 


—More and more colleges here and 
across the country, squeezed by costs, 
turning to three-year diplomas. 

—Suburbanites plagued by Phase 4 
turning in great numbers to such econo- 
my-minded behavior as attending ga- 
rage sales in droves and flocking to 
inexpensive pick-your-own fruit and 
vegetable farms. 


—tLavish apartment complexes de- 
signed for the young and the affluent 


(Continued on page 44) 
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PIO’s dilemma: to release or 
not release information 


By Mark Mehler 


“We get it from both ends,” complains 
an exasperated police public information 
officer. “Either we catch hell from the 
press for not cooperating, or the DA 
blasts us for giving out too much.” 


“You really have to walk on eggs when 
you deal with the press,” agreed a collea- 
gue. “The press has the awesome power to 
make us or break us in the community.” 


The police, participating in the first of 
four police-press seminars by the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police in 
Washington, D.C., were almost unanimous 
in their frustration in dealing with the 
media. The reason for the furor: what to 
release, when to release it, how, and to 
whom? 


The first conflict leads directly to what, 
if anything, constitutes prejudicial pre- 
trial publicity. John Craig, executive edi- 
tor of the Wilmington News-Journal, as- 
serted, however, that there is no such 
thing as unfair pre-trial publicity. 

“Tt goes back to our basic concept of 
criminal justice. Jurors are assumed to 
have the power of reason. The system 
opts for a man to be tried by his neigh- 
bors, in the location in which he lives; not 
in a far-away place. The fair trail-free 
press guidelines support the preposterous 
idea that these jurors are originally as 
fresh as unplucked roses.” 


Make records public 


Craig advocated making public all rec- 
ords—but he sympathized with the plight 
of the PIO’s. “The major abuses of the 
free flow of information don’t come from 
you, but from overzealous judges. In your 
position, you have to protect both flanks. I 
know it isn’t easy.” 


Craig said the News-Journal’s heroin 
probe (E&P Nov. 25, 1972) deliberately 
refrained from using police sources and 
quotes for that reason. “A good reporter 
will get the facts without your help. We 
expect you to be cautious in your state- 
ments, but by the same token, you have to 
expect us to dig up facts on our own.” 
Craig said that when a newspaper double- 
checks a police report, it is in effect pro- 
tecting the official from error. 

Glen King, director of the IACP’s in- 
formation service division, disagreed with 
Craig, and buttressed his argument with 
federal and local guidelines (E&P Sept. 
1), and the American Bar Association’s 
Reardon report. 

King rebuked certain practices, which 
he termed “common”, that permit too- 
wide access to information. Referring to 
the recent printing of a front-page mur- 
der confession in Houston, he said, ‘“Re- 
grettably, this is not all that unusual.” 
Neither, he said, was that department’s 
policy of allowing interviews with sus- 
pects in custody prior to indictment. “The 
conditions from one locale to another vary 
so much, that it is difficult to make one 
set of hard-and-fast guidelines. As a gen- 
eral rule, there should be only two occa- 
sions when it is proper to withhold in- 
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formation: when it might jeopardize an 
ongoing investigation or prejudice a trial. 
This leaves a lot of room for confusion, 
unfortunately.” King’s solution was 
formation of policy and procedural guide- 
lines in each department, similar to those 
propounded by Washington, D.C. Police 
Chief Jerry Wilson. 


Don’t pose 


King deplored the practice of publish- 
ing the race of suspects, but said the 
trend seemed to be away from it. “Most 
papers are not publishing this information 
unless it is germane—for example, for 
purposes of identification or when the 
crime was racially-motivated.” 

King touched on the controversial area 
of journalistic taste, and the “posing” of 
suspects to accommodate the media. 
“There is no law that can abridge free- 
dom of the press by preventing a 
newsman from shooting pictures or enter- 
ing public places. But we have to draw 
the line when the persons are forced into 
positions where they are exposed to the 
media against their will.” He criticized 
one paper’s prohibiting photographs of a 
juvenile suspect outside the station. “Un- 
less the situation has been arbitrarily 
created, there is no recourse to barring 
newsmen from any event.’ King, who was 
deputy police chief in Dallas during the 
Kennedy assassination and subsequent 
“horrors”, said the police had made the 
same mistake in posing Lee Harvey 
Oswald for the press. “We learned a 
great deal about handling suspects in a 
very short time,’”’ he mused. 


King urged PIO’s to learn as much as 
possible about their departments’ oper- 
ations, by attending staff conferences and 
keeping in close contact with bureau com- 
manders and chiefs. “A PIO should be 
kept abreast of all developments. He 
should have all the facts he needs when 
the press comes batting down the door. 
But he should be a person who knows how 
to keep his mouth shut at times.” 

He told an anecdote about his experi- 
ence as Dallas PIO. “The press came to 
me with rumors that the chief was retir- 
ing. I called up the office and asked 
what’s going on. I learned the chief hadn’t 
resigned ... he had been fired. That’s why 
you ought to attend staff meetings.” 

Comments from participants displayed 
ambivalent feelings toward release of in- 
formation. One PIO agreed with the press 
instructors that there should be “rapport” 
between press and police. “But I’m afraid 
that’s idealistic, especially when it comes 
to big stories. I’d love to be able to tell 
these guys more, but some will turn 
around and screw me.” 


“Visiting firemen” 


A New Jersey PIO criticized “visiting 
firemen” who suddenly change “from pros 
to amateurs when they cross the borders 
into other states. These guys come to 
cover a big story and write any damn 
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thing they want to... they don’t have to 
stick around and answer for it.” 

The major problem in withholding in- 
formation is the spate of false rumors 
that often result. Charles Federline, press 
relations officer of the Montgomery Coun- 
ty (Md.) Police Department, was faced 
with a delicate situation involving a ma- 
jor kidnapping last winter. 

He said: “The investigators on the case 
wanted a complete news blackout on the 
case, but it became impossible for us to 
withhold the facts. The wire services and 
dailies were picking up erroneous informa- 
tion and rumors. We didn’t want to re- 
lease the information because we didn’t 
know who we could trust. But when the 
thing started mushrooming, and when one 
daily printed the wrong name of the vic- 
tim and wrong address, we decided to give 
the facts to everyone.” 


Hold story 


The newspapers and wire services were 
asked to hold the story as it might endan- 
ger the kidnapped girl’s life. “One small 
radio station put the story out... fortu- 
nately, it was a classical music station, 
and the kidnappers were listening to 
rocky, 

Federline’s problem was with one of the 
Washington dailies. “They kept intimidat- 
ing me and threatening to release the 
story. The burden was on us to constantly 
prove the publication of the story would 
endanger the girl.” In addition, Federline 
said, one of the reporters from the paper 
made a “nuisance” of himself, contacting 
the home of the victim and showing up at 
the victim’s house less than 45 minutes 
after she was returned home. 

“This kind of pressure tactic is not un- 
usual on big cases,’ Federline insisted, 
“but in this instance, only one paper was 
uncooperative. They made my job ex- 
tremely difficult.” Federline indicated that 
it was a sleepless week for him. 


The girl’s release (unharmed—three 
days after the media had been appraised 
of the events), prompted a 2:30 a.m. 
press conference. The “nuisance” paper 
sought the details on the phone, since the 
timing of the conference made it impos- 
sible to get the story in the last edition. 
Federline demurred. He was hesitant, be- 
cause of the paper’s attitude, to give them 
a break. If they had been more cooper- 
ative; “Well, perhaps I would have 
obliged them. But in any event, I would’ve 
had to check first with the chief.’’ The 
paper missed its deadline. 


Get to know beat man 


Ed Tobias, a Metromedia police report- 
er in Washington, tried to clarify the 
problem of releasing information to cer- 
tain reporters, without showing prefer- 
ence. “If the impetus for the story is 
generated by me, then I expect to get the 
information first. If the story emanates 
from you, then efforts should be made to 
give the information to everyone at the 
same time.” Tobias suggested that press 
conferences be held regularly, but not too 
regularly. “Save them for the gems... 
like a drastic drop in the crime rate.” He 
told them that holding press conferences 
on a semi-regular basis was a good way 
for the chief and other top officers to get 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Journalism awards 


YANKEE QUILL 


Three newspapermen from Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and Maine have 
been selected to receive the 1973 Yankee 
Quill Awards, it was announced by the 
board of trustees of the Academy of New 
England Journalists. 

The three, Abraham A. Michelson, po- 
litical editor of the Berkshire (Mass.) 
Eagle, Thomas W. Gerber, editor and as- 
sistant publisher of the Concord (N. H.) 
Monitor, and John N. Cole, editor of the 
Maine Times, will be presented the 
awards October 24 at the Yankee Quill 
Awards banquet in Lynnfield, Mass. 


presented annually, honor 
newsmen who have made distinguished 
contributions to New England journal- 
ism. They are symbolic of membership in 
the Academy of New England Journal- 
ists, which has its headquarters at Colby 
College in Waterville, Maine. 


The awards, 


Michelson has gained wide recognition 
for his keen perception of politics. His 
21-year-old column, “Beacon Hill Weekly” 
is carried by 10 Bay State papers with a 
total circulation of 570,000. 

The political editor began his career 
with the Berkshire Eagle in the mid-1930s 
as a high school correspondent. Following 
his graduation, he worked full time on the 
news staff. 

In addition to writing the column, 
Michelson is a regular panel member on 
Louis Lyons televised “News and Com- 
ment” program emanating from Channel 
2 in Boston. 

Gerber began his career in 1948 as a 
United Press International reporter. He 
then spent eight years with the Boston 
Herald Traveler, serving as its Washing- 
ton Bureau chief from 1956 to 1961. Ger- 
ber then joined the Concord Monitor as 
general manager and was promoted to his 
present posts in 1968. 

A decorated Air Force veteren of World 
War II and the Korean Conflict, Gerber is 
a director of the Concord branch of the 
Bank of New Hampshire, a director of 
TeleCable Inc. of Concord, secretary of 
the Monitor Publishing Co., a member of 
the state Judicial Council. He is also ac- 
tive in community affairs. 

The editor is a former president of the 
New England Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors and is chairman of the Press Free- 
dom Committee of the New England Daily 
Newspaper Association. He received the 
American Newspaper Guild’s Heywood 
Broun Award in 1954 for a series of 
articles on charity rackets. 


Cole, an editor who has forcefully dra- 
matized the importance of environmental 
control to his readers, co-founded the 
Maine Times in 1968. Previously, he was 
editor of the York County Coast Star in 
Kennebunk, Maine, and editor of the 
Brunswick Record and the Bath- 
Brunswick Times-Record in Brunswick. 

The New England Newspaper Associa- 
tion honored Cole four years in succession 
with its best editorial, best column 
awards. He is a first prize New England 
Associated Press Award winner and was 
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named by that group as the best political 
writer in 1968. 

Cole is president of The Allagash 
Group, Maine’s only private, non-profit re- 
search group concerned with the state’s 
environmental issues. 
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O’BRIEN AWARD 


John Askins, staff writer for the De- 
troit Free Press, has been named first 
prize winner of the 13th Catherine L. 
O’Brien Award for achievement in wom- 
en’s interest newspaper reporting. He was 
cited for his story, “I Don’t Really Know 
If I Have A Lot Of Time.” 

Askins will receive a $500 cash award 
and will select a student in his community 
to receive a $1,000 journalism scholar- 
ship. 

Second prize winner was Dorothy Ro- 
chon Powers, feature writer for the Spo- 
kane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, for her 
entry, “Within The Brain Of Man.” Third 


prize went to Janet Chusmir, staff writer, : 


Miami Herald, for “When Your Hus- 
band’s A Prisoner Of War... you wait 
for his return and worry you'll be 
strangers.” A $300 and $200 honorarium 
will be awarded respectively. 

The Catherine L. O’Brien Award is in 
honor of the honorary chairman of the 
board and co-founder of Stanley Home 
Products, Inc., Westfield, Massachusetts, a 
manufacturer of household products and 
grooming aids. Stanley independent deal- 
ers meet with several million women an- 
nually at home parties. 


CONSERVATION 


Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger staff writer 
Gordon B. Bishop has been selected as the 
recipient of The Audubon Society’s “Con- 
servation Award for 1973.” 

The announcement was made by Nor- 
man C. Fisher, executive director of the 
New Jersey Audubon Society. 

Bishop was selected “for the high com- 
petence of his work and the state-wide 
impact it has,” according to the Conserva- 
tion Award Committee. 


PHOTO JUDGES are pleased with their top choices in the 16th annual Forest Lawn 
Press Photographers competition and exhibition held in cooperation with California and 
regional press groups. Sweepstakes winner was Greg Schneider, San Bernardino Sun- 
Telegram, for his photo "Easter Tear," held here by judges Jim Stewart, Los Angeles 
Trade Technical College; Charles Poalillo, Vanguard Photography, and Bill Wittich, 
California State University, Long Beach. At left, cinematographer Harry Watson holds 
"Exit," first prize in spot news by John Malmin, Los Angeles Times. On the table, "Dou- 
ble Play Tango" by Jim Edwards, Riverside Press-Enterprise, and "Fatburger,'' by Boris 
Yaro, Los Angeles Times, top winners in sports and features respectively. 
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Dr. Frank Miller’s 


World’s Best Pet Column... 


Wonderful World of ANIMALS 


opt 
PANT 


; y 


DEAR DR. MILLER: High Noon is the 
first cat I ever saw who pants when he 
gets hot. Does this mean anything? 

— LI. 


DEAR L. L: If it occurs frequently it 
may mean you should make some provi- 
sions for cooling it. Cats can’t utilize pant- 
ing procedures as effectively as dogs for 
cooling purposes and, obviously, overheat- 
ing is dangerous. Provide cooler quarters, 
supply air conditioning or even a wet tow- 
el. You should take this overheating indi- 
cator seriously. (Be sure this IS the cause, 
however. A rapidly breathing cat may be 
in dire respiratory distress. 

* KK 


DEAR DR. MILLER: I’m going to 
raise desert locusts to feed my big toads 
but I wonder if some of my fish would eat 
them too? Also what do the locusts them- 
selves like to eat best? 

—N.Y. 


DEAR N.Y.: The two-week-old larvae 
of the desert locusts are greatly appre- 
ciated by surface feeding fish. Also, most 
aquarium fish love locusts which have 
been boiled briefly and cut up bite sized. 
While the desert locusts will chomp ona 
variety of greenery, best results might be 
obtained by a basic diet of sprouted wheat. 


I NS 
a “PANT 
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DEAR DR. MILLER: Thumper, my 
New Zealand white rabbit, I got as a baby 
a year ago last Easter. He is extremely 
smart, is housebroken, knows lots of 
tricks — really a great pet! This year I 
rescued Grumpy, another New Zealand 
white rabbit about Thumper’s age. He had 
escaped from a crate. He was part of a 
colony where they raise them for meat. 
Ugh. Since I have had Grumpy I have 
spent a lot of time with him and he has 
become used to my handling him but he 
certainly doesn’t have the personality nor 
the intelligence of Thumper. Is it too much 
to expect him to smarten up? 

—D. G. 


DEAR D. G.: Probably so. Remember, 
Thumper benefited from his early sociali- 
zation with rich environmental stimuli. 
Grumpy will never be able to catch up. If 
these two rabbits were identical in size, 
you would undoubtedly find Thumper’s 
brain is bigger as a result of the ‘“‘advan- 
tages’ he had during his upbringing. Poor 
Grumpy would compare unfavorably with 
a wild rabbit for the same reason. The 
wild one would have had a wide Variety of 
inputs into his brain to stimulate his de- 
velopment while Grumpy’s limited, 
cage-bound environment would have pre- 
cluded such development. 
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Automation improvements 


will continue: Ridder 


Improvements in automation processes 
in the newspaper industry will continue, 
believes Bernard H. Ridder Jr., president 
of Ridder Publications Inec., which has 16 
daily newspapers and several weeklies. 


The company chief executive officer 
says that conversion from hot metal to 
cold type has been made at the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Independent and Press- 
Telegram and automated printing proc- 
esses have been introduced at the Boul- 
der (Colo.) Daily Camera. Modernization 
has been made at four other newspapers 
and new printing processes are being in- 
troduced at the San Jose (Calif.) Mercu- 
ry and News, the St. Paul (Minn.) Pio- 
neer Press and Dispatch and at the 
Wichita (Kans.) Eagle and Beacon. 


“We suspect that Wichita will complete 
their conversion into cold type in about 
nine months. St. Paul and San Jose will 
probably take longer than that. I would 
suspect that San Jose might take a year 
and a half to make the full evolution and 
at St. Paul I think it might take us that 
long,” he said. 


Jobs are reduced 


Ridder, a son of the original founder of 
the company, recently told a Wall Street 
financial publication that the cold type 
printing process offers considerable sav- 
ings in labor costs. “In Long Beach today 
we’re down to about 92 as they’re 
called—situations in the composing room. 
A year ago they had about 120 to 122. In 
working this out with the union there, the 
management gave the union attrition at 
100 printers. Since that was given we’ve 
had some early retirements, So we’re 
down to 92. But over a period of time, as 
printers retire or leave, we’ll be able to 
work that down to the area of 75 or 
something like that.” 

Rider notes that it’s “relatively less ex- 
pensive to produce a newspaper in the 
South or in these areas where the union 
climate is not all that severe.” 


New York is tough 


“The most difficult problem in our in- 
dustry is in the major metropolitan mar- 
kets, and the toughest situation is proba- 
bly right here in New York. I think I said 
earlier that getting into these automated 
fields and trying to get viable and flexible 
conditions under which to operate the 
equipment has been easier in the medium 
and smaller-sized newspapers than in the 
major metropolitan larger papers.” 


Ridder, in particular, believes in the 
future of the photo offset process. 

He told the Wall Street Transcript: 

“We think the offset press is here to 
stay. We are putting in an offset press in 
Boulder, Grand Forks, Aberdeen and 
we’ve just got another offset press for 
Niles where we do a lot of job work. 
We’re using scanners. We’re using them 
in Long Beach. They’re putting one in 
San Jose and we probably will be getting 
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one in St. Paul. That equipment works in 
and fits in with an automated composing 
room perfectly. The trend seems to be 
coming—we’re seeing it in our company— 
that even among major newspapers where 
the press equipment is becoming obsolete 
the letterpress equipment will eventually 
be replaced with offset. Right now so 
many of us have such a large investment 
in the letterpress that we are going to 
substitute plates. I think as the press 
itself becomes obsolete even the major 
papers will be going into offset printing.” 


Equipment isn’t all satisfactory 


Ridder says automated equipment will 
improve. “There are four or five types of 
substitute printing plates. I don’t think 
any of them at the moment are completely 
satisfactory either pricewise or quali- 
tywise. I think everybody feels that this 
will improve. And in the long run the 
actual product will look better. As they 
improve the quality of these plates—the 
plates are still in their infancy really—I 
think you’ll see substantial improvement 
of the reproductive qualities, particularly 
in the area of color, half tones and things 
like that. For four or five decades in our 
industry, progress and new techniques 
and new processes were almost at a 
standstill. There were some minor refine- 
ments. The press went a little faster and 
the linotype machines instead of handling 
8 lines per minute might go to 12 or 14. 
On some of this new equipment today 
we'll produce 350 or 400 lines per minute 
and with the highly sophisticated new 
equipment 1000 lines per minute.” 


Watergate committee 
asks publisher to testify 


The Senate Watergate Committee has 
no intention of embroiling itself in dis- 
putes over the first amendment rights of 
newspapers, according to Samuel Dash, 
the committee’s chief counsel. 


The committee has subpoenaed H. M. 
(Hank) Greenspun, publisher of the Las 
Vegas Sun, and asked that he bring with 
him records of telephone calls, tape re- 
cordings and other material. Greenspun 
said he would he happy to appear before 
the committee but that he would “not take 
newspaper records to Washington.” 


Dash said that he did not foresee any 
circumstances under which the committee 
would try to force disclosures of the Sun’s 
confidential information or sources. 


Greenspun’s testimony is sought be- 
cause of testimony by James W. McCord 
Jr. early in the Senate hearings, that a 
burglary team had cased the publisher’s 
office. McCord said that the team’s objec- 
tive was to obtain documents that could 
be politically damaging to Senator 
Edmund S. Muskie, then a candidate for 
the Democratic presidential nomination. 


British publishers 
and ad agencies 
disagree on clause 


British publishers and advertising 
agencies are in disagreement over a re- 
vised contract clause advanced by the di- 
rectors of the Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, Newspaper Society and Perodi- 
cal Publishers Association that would 
make agencies financially responsible for 
losses suffered when mail order adver- 
tisers fail to meet their obligations to 
buyers. 

The Institute of Practioners in Adver- 
tising has recommended to its member 
agencies that they not sign a clause which 
the IPA said would require the “agency to 
reimburse the newspaper on its first de- 
mand for such sums as the newspaper in 
its absolute discretion may have paid to 
any reader who has suffered loss by the 
advertiser’s liquidation or otherwise 
failing to meet any obligations.” 


Losses cited 


The IPA was informed by the NPA 
that the agreement was precipitated by 
losses that were purported to have taken 
place recently in newspaper offices, 
through recompensing readers. The NPA 
did not report the actual amount of the 
losses. 

IPA said it feared that shifting the 
make-good financial commitment from 
publisher to agency would “wreak havoc” 
among the publicly-owned advertising 
agency. “Its shares would,” IPA said, 
“show a considerable price loss in the 
market. Indeed, if one attempts to calcu- 
late the bottomless pit of the clause 5 un- 
dertaking in agency terms, no advertising 
agency in the country could sign the de- 
claration, since it would be giving a 
hostage to fortune of a potential size that 
it could never meet.” 


Alternatives proposed 


Instead of this type of agreement, IPA 
proposed the following alternative ways 
be explored by publishers and agencies: 

1. The cleaning-up process in the mail 
order area is not just a matter of the 
financial instability which can arise 
among advertisers in the mail order 
arena, but a two-way traffic between 
media and agencies/advertisers. For this 
reason a proper investigation team is re- 
quired to be set up to service all media 
and agencies. There are ways in which 
this could be financed and policed. 

2. A central insurance policy to be 
created, with the premium being paid 
through an addition to the media rates. 

3. A percentage rate increase to cover 
the annual average of make-good commit- 
ment by newspapers/magazines. 

4. A trust fund to be financed in several 
alternative ways, out of which would be 
paid failures to deliver goods after pay- 
ment—after the style of the travel indus- 
try. 

5. A cash discount/prepayment discount 
system which would be an indication of 
any trouble that might be ahead. 
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If you want to break the composition 
room bottleneck with OCR... REMEMBER 

ECRM has a family of scanning systems. 
There are four models to choose from. You can 
pick the one that meets your particular needs. 

ECRM systems can grow and expand with you. 
They are not fixed program systems. Fully 
programmable computers are included to give you 
flexibility for future needs. 

ECRM has scanning systems you can afford. 
The 5100 Autoreader®, at $29,500, offers the best 
performance for the price of any system available. 

ECRM is a company with experience. 
We design, manufacture, install, maintain and support 
our own OCR systems, designed orally 
for the graphic arts industry. | 
We were the first. We've been 
at it since 1970. Call us. 


from the world leader in OCR systems... 


==S==55 == = INC. 


205 Burlington Road, Bedford, Mass. 01730 (617) 275-1760 
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EDITORIAL CONFERENCE to check the first copy for a special study in the Focus Section of the 


St.Paul Sunday Pioneer Press was held by four of the five summer interns. From left: Margaret 
Smith, Intern-Editor Michael Nelson, Diana Mardis and Martha Moutoux. Not pictured: John Stevens. 


Interns write 
series on 
nomadic society 


Rootlessness in our society—the nation- 
wide trend toward dissolving roots any- 
where, home community or not—was the 
topic selected by the five summer editorial 
interns of the St. Paul Dispatch and Pio- 
neer Press for an in-depth study in the 
Focus sections of the August 12 Sunday 
Pioneer Press. 

The special study covered the reasons 
why people move about more than in the 
past, what effect this has on the mobile 
populace itself, and on society, the family 
and the labor force. 

Assignments were divided among the 
interns: one dealt with those forced to 
move because of their jobs—the working 
transients—from blue collar workers to 
executives. 

Another covered the transients, those 
who move from temporary job to tem- 
porary job, from one city to the next. 
Other assignments included the migrants, 
the problems of the children of transient 
families, and a comparison of the hobo, 
the middle-aged transient and the young 
person “bumming around” the country. 

Interns Michael Nelson, University of 
Nebraska (who edited the section), Mar- 
garet Smith of Iowa State University, 
John Stevens and Martha Moutoux of the 
University of Indiana, and Diana Mardis, 
Ohio State University, chose the subject 
of the section from a list of topics they 
had suggested. 

“We asked them to come up with ideas 
they’d like to explore in one issue,” said 
executive editor John Finnegan, “and then 
to select one of them. All were freed from 
their regular assignments as reporters or 
copy deskers to work on it. One senior 
staff member, Bey Mindrum, a Dispatch 
assistant city editor, was coordinator of 
the project, but the interns made the deci- 
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sions. They did a great job.” 


Intern-editor Nelson said the subject 
was of particular interest to them as 
young people. “It’s our generation which 
will have to solve any problems caused by 
our country becoming a nation of nomads. 
We might as well start understanding it 
and being concerned about it right now.” 


Opinion section added 
to redesigned edition 


A new section, “Opinion,” was intro- 
duced by the Des Moines Sunday Regis- 
ter, August 19, in page one material that 
told it was one result of a long study to 
redesign the typography and format of 
the Sunday edition of the Register. 

Recently other sections—Home and 
Family, Iowa Living, Iowa Farming— 
have been changed, readers were remind- 
ed, to make the Sunday paper “easier to 
read, more attractive to the eye, more 
distinctive in appearance and more useful 
through better organization of depart- 
ments and features.” 

The new section will have the editori- 
als, letters to the editor, political columns, 
book reviews, music and art news, travel 
features, motion picture news and adver- 
tising, and related material. 

The gothic headline type, traditional 
with the paper, will be retained, the an- 
nouncement said. 


Donrey Media buys 


Donrey Media Group has purchased the 
stock of the Register Publishing Co., pub- 
lisher of the Gainesville (Tex.) Daily 
Register, from the estate of R. E. Leonard 
and other stockholders. Donrey previously 
owned one-third of the company’s stock. 
Don Schneider, general manager of Don- 
rey’s Weatherford (Tex.) Democrat, has 


been named general manager of the Reg- 
ister. 


PR staff at HEW is 
hewed by 77 percent 


Is Washington D.C. in a belt-tightening 
mood these days? 

One newsman in search of a job has 
been posting resumes in elevators of the 
National Press building. 

The Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare has announced a 77 per cent 
reduction in its public affairs staff and 
elimination of 275 publications, mostly 
monthly or annual ones. 

Jeffrey Warren, special assistant to the 
assistant secretary for public affairs at 
HEW, comments that in addition to an 
estimated $25 to $35 million saving be- 
cause of the cutback “we believe it will go 
a long way toward eliminating that bu- 
reaucratic layer which frequently exists 
between the media and _ authoritative 
officials in government.” 

“Reporters should more often be put in 
direct touch with these officials, rather 
than having their information filtered un- 
necessarily through the public affairs ap- 
paratus.” Warren added, “We at HEW 
believe we’ve made a substantial break- 
through toward improving government 
public information by significantly reduc- 
ing the public affairs staff from 1,045 to 
about 349 and reducing publications we 
deem to be more self-serving than in- 
formative to the public.” 


HEW Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger 
said the transfer of 68 persons, elimina- 
tion of 184 jobs and firing of 70 consult- 
ants must take place by next June 30. 
Also to be eliminated are 29 to 39 newslet- 
ters, and 246 publications, most of them 
published once a year. Nearly 700 staff 
members will be transferred to other jobs 
within the department. 


1-day classified 


ad record is set 


The Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel issue of 
Saturday, August 18 surpassed its own 
all-time high one day classified advertis- 
ing linage total set a year ago with a 
record 131,464 lines. 

The new classified sales record was set 
on the first day of the Sentinel’s annual 
week long promotion, Young America 
Week, held this year from August 18-25. 

The sales effort by the classified street 
and telephone sales staff broke the previ- 
ous record set last August 19 of 127,269 
lines by nearly 4,200 lines. 

Four major sections which included 
classified advertising accounted for the 
new record: 


LINAGE 

Football Tabloid 52,971 
Apartment and Condominium 

Tabloid 27,016 


Classified Section & Modern Living 36,232 
Young America Section 15,245 


The Sentinel’s Young America Week is 
highlighted by seven color editorial sec- 
tions, a circulation campaign and two pub- 
lic events: Young America Arts & Crafts 
Fair and Young America on Wheels, auto 
exhibits and races. 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


Sometimes our readers get mad at us. 

But when they start hurling complaints, we've got some- 
one here to catch them. His name is Dick Cunningham. He 
is the Minneapolis Tribune Reader's Representative. 

Cunningham, former reporter and assistant city editor, 
has been appointed to this new full-time position to im- 
prove relationships with readers. So all calls and letters 
from readers with a gripe are routed right to his desk. 

But Cunningham’s job isn’t just to sit back quietly and 
take abuse. Not by a long shot. He makes sure that virtually 
every reader's complaint or question about news content 
or coverage gets a serious, well-thought-out answer. 

He researches all comments and then takes them to 
meetings for discussion with the editors who make the 
newspaper's day-to-day decisions. And he even posts them 
in the middle of the newsroom, so the rest of the staff can 
readily see what issues readers are raising. 

Then Cunningham personally answers each reader — 
with a full and courteous explanation of why the Tribune 
published what it did. If any other action is required (such 
as a correction in the paper), he sees that it’s taken care of 

And if that isn’t enough, Cunningham is also in charge 


of the Tribune’s Bureau of Accuracy and Fair Play, estab- 
lished in 1945 to provide, for people involved in the news, 
a continuous review of accuracy, completeness and 
fairness. 

What's happened so far because of the new Reader's 
Representative? For one thing, angry readers aren't quite 
so angry once they see that the Tribune will actually listen 
to them and, better yet, respond. Cunningham says “'It's 
astonishing how surprised and gratified some readers are 
to receive a serious response to their questions or 
complaints.” 

The Reader's Representative is helping editors and re- 
porters, too. They're getting a better knowledge and un- 
derstanding of what readers are thinking and feeling. And 
they're getting a lot of ideas for new directions in news 
coverage. 

All of this makes for better reporting, better editing — 
and more believable journalism. 

Reader's Representative Dick Cunningham is one more 
reason why the Minneapolis Tribune is one of the two most 
influential media in the Upper Midwest. (The other one is 
The Minneapolis Star.) 


Minneapolis Tribune/The Minneapolis Star 


Nationally represented by Cresmer, Woodward, O'Mara and Ormsbee, Inc., Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle. 


This isn’t just an ad. 


lt's a briefing session. 


Our purpose is to brief you on some of the remarkable technologi- 
cal advances taking place in newspaper equipment. 

On the input side, there’s been a major leap in technology. With 
innovations like the Harris electronic typewriters and editing 
terminals. And video layout systems. All trendsetting develop- 
ments leading toward totally integrated electronic input. 

Significant advances have also been made on the output side. 
With highly-productive, computer-controlled phototypesetters. 
High-speed offset presses. And computerized stuffing machines for 
high-speed daily and Sunday inserting. 

Our aim at Harris is to help you get quality newspapers out faster 
and at lower cost. With the broadest range of equipment in the 
business. And by being first with important developments. Harris- 
Intertype Corporation, 55 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio 44113. 


Communications and 
Information Handling 


Ad agency president says 
‘demographics’ isn’t enough 


A demographic approach to defining a 
market isn’t enough, says the president of 
Foote, Cone & Belding Communications 
Inc. 


John E. O’Toole told the New York 
Society of Security Analysts August 31 
that a demographic approach is likely to 
identify Tricia Nixon Cox and Grace Slick 
as prospects fitting this category: a wom- 
an between 18 and 36, family income over 
$10,000, a college graduate who is work- 
ing, from an upper income family with 
Republican Party family ties. 


They’re different women 


In reality, however, said O’Toole, “It’s 
Tricia Nixon Cox, married in a beautiful 
White House ceremony and exemplifying 
the straight life. However, (according to 
the demographic study) it’s also Grace 
Slick of the Jefferson Airplane (rock and 
roll group) who doesn’t dig marriage but 
gave birth a few years ago to a daughter 
who was originally named god but whom 
Miss Slick now refers to as China.” 

O’Toole’s message was: 


—“How would you feel if you had spent 
some time working out an investment pro- 
gram for someone who had been described 
to you as ‘sort of a Tricia Nixon type’ and 
into your office walked ‘sort of a Grace 
Slick type’ ?” 

—“One thing that is wrong in the way 
much advertising addresses itself to its 
audience is the kind of thinking that ter- 
minates in the conclusion that Tricia Nix- 
on Cox and Grace Slick are identical. It’s 
one of the major factors making people 
laugh at, curse at, or yawn at much of the 
advertising they see today. It’s not that a 
demographic approach to defining a mar- 
ket is totally inaccurate. It’s just that it’s 
totally inadequate.” 


Talk to a single person 


The president of the first ad agency to 
be listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change said that the way “to move mil- 
lions is to talk to one single person.” 

“We need to know our prospect, what 
kind of life he leads, how he perceives 
himself in the context of today’s volatile 
society, what worries him, what makes 
him laugh, what makes him cry. Without 
this kind of insight, we’ll continue to run 
the risk of addressing Grace Slick as 
though she were Tricia Nixon Cox. We'll 
always be talking to people rather than 
persons. Recognizing this, some advertis- 
ing agencies are gaining more and more 
experience in segmentation research. By 
dividing that audience up, not necessarily 
by age and income but in terms of certain 
basic attitudes they share, you arrive at a 
much more human, personal understand- 
ing of your prospect.” 

Arthur W. Schultz, chairman of the 
board, said the company’s gross billings 
for 1972 came to $271 million, a gain of 
$36 million over 1971. (Jean Boutyette, 
director of financial and corporate rela- 
tions, gave this breakdown on the 1972 
billings: newspapers and magazines, 40.7 
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per cent; television, 51.6 per cent; radio, 
3.5 per cent; outdoor, 2.2 per cent; and 
other media, 2 per cent.) Mr. Schultz 
noted “So far we have seen little indica- 
tion in our overall client list that 1974 
will be a year of advertising budget re- 
ductions.” 
e 


Arkansas papers may 
be hit with use tax 


The Arkansas Press Association has 
hired a law firm to defend the state’s 
newspapers against paying a state use 
tax. The action came after it was learned 
August 14 that state tax auditors had 
begun checking papers for payment of the 
use tax. The newspapers contend that as 
manufacturers they never have been lia- 
ble for the tax. One publisher believes 
that conversion to offset from letterpress 
production might have bearing on the 
matter since offset entails the use of dif- 
ferent equipment and materials never be- 
fore subjected to the use tax. Governor 
Dale Bumpers suggested a legal test 
might be best to settle the matter. 


Workshop conducted 
for ad educators 


The Indianapolis Star and News con- 
ducted a workshop recently for 75 Dis- 
tributive Education Coordinators from 
throughout Indiana. 

The workshop was designed for these 
educators who train high school students 
in the techniques of advertising, retail 
selling and product distribution. 

Thomas K. Crowe, advertising director, 
and James E. Pauloski, director of public 
relations and promotion, spoke to the 
group and they were given a tour of the 
various newspaper departments. Staff 
members from the papers’ advertising de- 
partment also participated. 

Packages of material designed to enable 
the teachers to translate what they heard 
into useable classroom activity were dis- 
tributed. 

e 


Head hunting firm 


J. Leland Courley, publisher of the 
Henryetta (Okla.) Daily Free-Lance, has 
formed an executive search firm operating 
exclusively in the field of communications 
media executives. Courley Associates is 
located in Oklahoma City, Okla., 28th at 
North Walnut in the Capitol Executive 
Building. 


Ad Expenditure Trends 
June 1973 


A summary of newspaper advertising compiled by EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER from Media Records—64 Cities Report 


Classifications 


Retail 
June 
First Six Months .... 


Department Stores 
(Included in Retail) 
June 
First Six Months .... 


General 
June 
First six Months: s,... 


\utomotive 
June 
First Six Months .... 


Financial 
June 
First Six Months .... 


Classified 
June 
First Six Months .... 


Total Advertising 
June 
First Six Months .... 
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1973 
(000) 
Omitted 


$ 164,885 
975,677 


42,795 
260,665 


40,834 
249,576 


51,460 


11,611 
70,351 


90,171 
517,606 


316,286 
1,864,670 


Change 
Dollar 
(000) %o 
Omitted Change 


1972 
(000) 
Omitted 


158,782 + 6,103 + 
916,044 + 59,683 + 


41,129 
252,880 


1,666 
7,785 


41,284 
243,560 


450 
6,016 


8,785 Naor 


50,259 


788 
1,201 


10,509 
60,3846 


1,102 
10,005 


76,313 + 13,858 
432,653 + 84,953 


294,885 ++ 21,401 
1,702,862 +161,808 
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Phoenix: Blue Chip on the Rise — 


That's what key national retailers saw in 
Phoenix. They moved in for a piece of the 
action and smiled all the way to the bank. 

Phoenix’ $5 billion personal income 
provides a solid foundation for future growth... 
a $1 billion increase in bank assets alone last 
year. 38,600 new jobs recorded in 1972. A 
record $3.13 billion in retail sales. We anticipate 
at least $3.6 billion in retail sales this year, 
prompting more than a 25% increase in new 
shopping center square footage. 

It adds up to opportunity. A chance to 
establish your products in a market that 
continues to grow far faster than the national 
average. 


Most important, we're still the one medium 
to reach and saturate every desirable market 
segment. Well over one half million impressions 
every day...and a weekly reach of more than 
93% of households earning in excess of 
$10,000 annually* 

Phoenix. We penetrate like no one else can. 


The Arizona The Phoenix 


REPUBLIC GAZETTE 


Responsible Leadership 


Represented Nationally by Story & Kelly-Smith, Inc 


*Source: 1972 Republic & Gazette Consumer Survey. Includes home subscribers, newsstand buyers and households that share copies 


Training sessions held 
by paper on alcoholism 


The first phase of the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune’s new policy concerning em- 
ployee alcoholism was completed recently. 
Nearly 200 supervisors attended five 
training sessions. 

Gary Butler, Manpower Development 
Manager, said the training sessions were 
to acquaint managerial employees with 
the nature of the disease so they will be 
able to recognize and deal with problems 
of employe alcoholism. 

Present policy of the newspapers is to 
recognize alcoholism and other chemical 
dependencies as illnesses, Butler said. The 
recognition of an employee with such a 
problem is non-judgmental. The company 
is only concerned with making profession- 
al help available to those who need it. 

Company policy includes provisions for 
medical insurance and sick pay for em- 
ployees seeking treatment in the same 
manner other illnesses and treatments are 
handled. Medical coverage also extends to 
the employee’s family. 

The program has not been designed to 
~ search out problems nor will an employ- 
ee’s job security or promotional opportuni- 
ties be jeopardized by a request for diag- 
noses and treatment. Butler emphasized 
confidentiality will be maintained in all 
eases to protect the employee or family 
members who seek treatment. 
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Striking printers 
return to jobs 


With pressmen and stereotypers back at 
work, the Anderson (Ind.) Bulletin re- 
turned to publication August 31 while the 
morning and Sunday Herald remained 
suspended. 

Robert E. Jackson, president of the 
newspapers, said the Herald would re- 
start when striking printers, out since 
June 26, sign a contract. Supervisory em- 
ployes are manning the composing room 
and Jackson said the Herald is slowly 
returning to normal. It ran eight pages 
the first day, then 10, 14 and 16, the latter 
number coming September 7. The Herald 
is being printed Monday through Satur- 
day and is out at 1:30 p.m. 

All three unions walked out within a 
few days when negotiations over wages 
and jurisdiction broke down. This forced 
the papers to suspend. Jackson said that 
when the pressmen and stereos returned 
to work it became possible to publish the 
evening Herald. 
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Buys station 


Guy Gannett Broadcasting Services of 
Maine has agreed to buy radio station 
WOCN-FM in Miami for $1.4 million. The 
company, which is affiliated with the Guy 
Gannett Newspapers and is headed by 
Mrs. Jean Gannett Hawley, already owns 
WINZ-AM in Miami, as well as radio and 
tv stations in Portland, Maine, and 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Death scene photos were 
of his own 17-year-old son 


Labor Day night, Bob Dean, Boston 
Globe photographer and this year’s New 
England Press Photographer of the Year, 
was off duty. But when he heard about a 
five-car accident on Route 3 in Plymouth 
on police radio, he drove to the scene and 
made two flash shots of a blood-covered 
body beneath one car. 

Dean was soon at the Globe, developing 
his negatives and printing in hopes of 
making the last edition. The phone rang 
about 11 p.m. It was Plymouth police de- 
partment photographer Larry Mansfield, 
who had to tell Dean that the body he 
photographed was that of his own son 
Steven. 

The photographer looked closely at the 
prints and then saw his son under the 


Dwight heirs settle 


Legal counsel for the Holyoke Tran- 
script Publishing Co., and heirs of the 
late Henry Dwight have _ reportedly 
agreed on the amount of company stock to 
be given the heirs in their suit against the 
Holyoke (Mass.) Transecript-Telegram, 
afternoon daily. 

The newspaper’s attorney, Clark S. 
Lyon, and Philip O’Brien, representing 
the heirs, have tentatively agreed on the 
stock award in Hampden County Probate 
Court. 

The lawyers will prepare a written de- 
cree to be presented to Judge Abraham 
Smith for signing. 

It is understood that the stock award is 
worth in the neighborhood of $500,000; 
the exact figure will not be released until 
the judge signs the decree. 

The Massachusetts State Supreme 
Court last spring awarded the heirs of 
Henry Dwight, son of the newspaper’s 
founder, one-sixth of the stock. 

The decision followed a suit by Dwight 
charging the current publisher, William 
Dwight, and the former publisher, the late 
Minnie R. Dwight, with the illegal trans- 
fer of stock when the corporate identity of 
the Holyoke Transcript, Inc., was changed 


to the Transcript-Telegram Publishing 
Co. 


Faye McBeth Foundation 
to sell 135,000 shares 


Employe ownership of the Milwaukee 
Journal and Milwaukee Sentinel will in- 
crease from 83 percent to 90 percent in a 
transaction valued at least $7.4 million. 

The Journal Co., publisher of the pa- 
pers has agreed to purchase 135,000 shares 
of stock held by the Faye McBeth Foun- 
dation. Irwin Maier, chairman of the Jour- 
nal Co., said the company was buying the 
stock, 7% percent of its 1.8 million out- 
standing shares, for resale to eligible em- 
ployes over the next few years. 


blood and dirt. The 17-year-old had been a 
passenger in a friend’s car. Hoping to buy 
a new car when he turned 18 in Novem- 
ber, Steven worked at a donut shop in 
Plymouth. 

Bob Dean asked that the photograph be 
printed in the Globe, ‘‘because I’ve covered 
so many accidents. The photo has impact 
and if it will save just one kid, if it will 
cause even one kid to slow down...” The 
other shot was used on the UPI picture 
wire with a caption carrying Dean’s state- 
ment that perhaps “it can save the life of 
somebody else’s kid.” 

Bob Dean and his wife Barbara live in 
Manomet in a house the family built in 
spare time over a six year period. They 
have three other children. 


Headline computer sold 
to firm in Arkansas 


Bradbar Manufacturing Corporation of 
North Little Rock, Arkansas has an- 
noumed the acquisition of all outstanding 
stock of Kara-Kount Incorporated, previ- 
ously headquartered in Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas. The Kara-Kount Corporation develops 
and markets electronic equipment used 
primarily in the printing industry. 

Corporate headquarters of the Company 
has been relocated to East 5th & Hemlock 
Streets in North Little Rock. The major 
product of the Corporation is the Kara- 
Kount M-II computer which is primarily 
used in the editorial departments of news- 
papers and automatically determines the 
length of headlines or captions in any 
style or size of type for which the unit is 
programmed. This product has been on 
the market for approximately one year 
and is in use in newspapers throughout 
the United States. 

Bradbar has been closely affiliated with 
Kara-Kount as a minority stockholder 
since the Corporation was founded in 
1970. 
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Calif. community bans 
sidewalk newsracks 


The Lynwood, California city council 
has adopted an ordinance forcing news- 
racks off city streets and onto private 
property. The order goes into effect on 
September 20. 

Newspapers involved included the Los 
Angeles Times, Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner, Long Beach Independent 
Press-Telegram, Lynwood Press, the Hun- 
tington Park Daily Signal and several 
nationally circulated newspapers. 

This is a prohibitive type ordinance as 
opposed to a regulatory ordinance which 
cities such as Los Angeles, Pasadena, and 
Garden Grove have passed. Regulatory or- 
dinances set standards newsracks must 
conform to, involving size and mainte- 
nance requirements. 
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Publisher’s right to 
refuse ad is upheld 


The judge said he was not presented 
evidence to show whether the ads The 
Butcher Shop sought to have published 
met or did not meet newspaper standards, 
but he did indicate that other local media 


carried the shop’s advertising. However, 
Mudd found newspapers have the right to 
reject commercial advertisements, even on 
nothing more than a purely discriminato- 
ry basis. 


Jefferson Circuit Judge Jack E. Mudd 
ruled July 10 that the Courier-Journal 
and Louisville Times Co. has a “categori- 
cal right to accept or reject commercial 

_ advertising” for its newspapers. The ac- 
tion came in a suit filed June 1 by The 
Butcher Shop, a Louisville meat company, 
which claimed that both newspapers had 
“wrongfully and unreasonable” refused to 
accept and publish the shop’s advertise- 
ments. 

According to the suit, the refusal to run 
ads for The Butcher Shop was “calculated 
to oppress and deprive” the business of its 
property, to downgrade its products “in 
the eyes of the consuming public without 
justification” and to deny “free access to 
the advertising media” because of an 
“economic monopoly” that the newspapers 
were accused of holding in Jefferson 
County. 

Judge Mudd ruled that numerous previ- 
ous cases have held that the First Amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution guarantees 
the freedom to newspapers to exercise 
“editorial and journalistic judgment” in 
deciding what and what not to print. He 
said that “a newspaper is strictly a pri- 
vate enterprise” not “affected with a pub- 
lic interest,” and accordingly the publish- 
ers can deal with whomever they please. 
The only exception to that rule, Judge 
Mudd said, would be where the refusal to 
carry an ad would support “any unlawful 
purpose or illegal monopoly.” 


Tell your customers to place 
their ads somewhere else. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING REVENUE, REVISED 1973 ~ 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Production cost estimates included 


Classified 
$ 343 


National 


Retail 
463. Sa OS 


Total 


1949 $ $ 1,911 
518 
529 
537 
606 
607 


1950 
1951 
952 
1953 
1954 


1,175 
(25 
All 
455 
1,539 


377 
463 
516 
57| 
539 


2,070 
2,251 
2,464 
2,632 
2,685 


955 
1956 
957 
1958 
1959 


712 
754 
768 
724 
774 


755 
808 
835 
1,802 
2,014 


610 
661 
665 
650 
738 


3,077 
3,223 
3,268 
3,176 
3,526 


3,681 
3,601 
3,659 
3,780 
4,120 


960 
961 
962 
963 
964 


778 
744 
722 
702 
773 


2,100 
2,053 
2,103 
2,211 
2,344 


803 
804 
834 
867 
1,003 


1965 
1966 
967 
968 
1969 


783 
887 
846 
889 
943 


2,429 
2,645 
2,760 
2.919 
3,166 


1,214 
1,333 
1,304 
1,424 
1,605 


4,426 
4,865 
4,910 
4,232 
5,714 
970 891 3,292 
97 99 3,562 
972 1,103 ce Ly, 1,948 7,008 

Sources: McCann-Erickson, Inc., revised estimates August 1973; H. C. MacDonald for Classified 1949-1966; 

Newspaper Advertising Bureau estimate for classified 1967 to 1972. 


1,521 
1,645 


5,704 
6,198 


Prepared by: Research Department, Newspaper Advertising Bureau, August, 1973. 


RES aE a 


An unusual marketing theory on the surface, but when the somewhere else is a Lester A. 
Stone scrapbook, it can add up to a substantial sales increase. 

Because when you present someone with one of our scrapbooks, you're giving him a very 
effective way to record his advertising campaigns and plan new ones. 

Take a minute to show him how to use it; how to note sales results in the margins and show 
him how to record color and preprint inserts. 

A simple enough process. 


But you know, during all the time we ae jes LESTER sv, STONE, INC. 


have been selling scrapbooks, we've found that 
the best way to get someone to take more adsis to P-O- Box 590, Holyoke, Mass. 01040 
TEL: (413) 532-7207 


ask him to put his ads somewhere else. 
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Circulation 


By Gerald B. Healey 


RECOGNIZING CARRIERS 


Criticized in some circles where it is 
contended that no way can a boy do a 
man’s job—delivering newspapers—eager, 
bright-eyed young carriers, many of them 
girls, are about to be honored and praised 
by the newspaper industry. The public 
will be in on the occasion to a degree— 
through advertisements run in various 
newspapers throughout the country. 

Some have run full-page ads in past 
years, but the newsprint shortage likely 
will preclude this size display. But there 
will be ads run during Newspaper Week 
starting October 7, and probably in ad- 
vance of that week. International News- 
paper Carrier Day is October 18. 

As in other years, Hickey-Mitchell 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., which devises 
insurance programs for newspapers and 
other publications, has put together pro- 
motion material to help newspapers pay 
compliments to their young carriers. 

The promotion kit is titled “He (the 
carrier) brings us together.” In it is a 
new seven-column ad around which the 
paper can build its own promotion page. 
These are available at Hickey-Mitchell, 
4242 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 63108. 

Mats and repro proofs are available 
from Hickey-Mitchell, which also is con- 
ducting an awards contest for the best 
in-paper promotion of International 
Newspaper Carrier Day. 

All newspapers whose carriers are in- 
sured under H-M’s carrier insurance pro- 
gram are eligible to compete for plaques 
in five circulation categories. In addition, 
two awards will be made with no restric- 
tions on kind of material used or circulat- 
ing grouping. These latter are for best 
use of color and exceptional “at large”— 
not a winner in its classification 
but judged best of runnersup. In addition, 
the best 100 other entries will receive 
framed certificates of outstanding promo- 
tion. 

Entries must be postmarked not later 
than October 22. They should be tear 
sheets not mounted or bound. Material 
used during other weeks of the year, or 
material not directly concerning newspa- 
per carriers, will not be considered in 
selecting winners and should not be part 
of the entry. 

One of the suggestions is a tie-in Carri- 
er Day with special ads sponsored and 
paid for-by local advertisers (Hickey- 
Mitchell will furnish mats of smaller ads 
for this purpose), particularly savings 
and loan associatons and banks. There are 
many other promotional ideas in the kit. 

Floyd Brown, retired circulation man- 
ager of the Hamilton (O.) Journal was 
fond of telling contemporaries: “Promot- 
ing carriers and the training they receive 
is your chance to let the publisher, your 
fellow department executives, and the 
public know just how important you and 
your position are in the success of the 
newspaper.” 

Hickey-Mitchell has been doing its 
thing about Carrier Day for 12 years and 
Ray A. Johnson, vicepresident, hopes this 
13th year will surpass the others in inter- 
est. 
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Rack sales controversy 


The October 17-18 sessions of Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations at Denver, Colo. 
figure to be spirited, with some hot potato- 
es scheduled for discussion. 


Circulation managers have been clamor- 
ing for modification of the ABC’s present 
practice of auditing copies of newspapers 
sold through vending machines. 


The leftover (returns) factor is not too 
important at present because the news- 
print shortage has resulted in the stuffing 
of vending devices with fewer papers. 

ABC says it is ready to move when the 
circulation managers make up their minds 
what modifications they desire, which 
sounds simple, but isn’t. 


What final form the ABC Newspaper 
Audience program will take is another 
matter for threshing, but hope is held out 
that after a two-year study the ABC is 
ready to finally adopt an acceptable meth- 
od for measuring newspaper audiences in 
local markets. 


Love those newspapers 


St. Louis people demonstrated that they 
sorely miss their daily newspapers and an 
enterprising trucker experienced a good 
payday through initiative and a lot of 
gasoline. 


He drove from St. Louis to Chicago and 
returned with Chicago Sunday newspa- 
pers apparently purchased from vending 
machines and news dealers. Some esti- 
mates were that he gathered 500 to 1,000 
papers in this fashion and distributed 
them for sale in the St. Louis area. 


Michael Conklin, a Chicago Tribune 
sports writer who was in Clayton, Mo. 
(St. Louis suburb) for a sports event said 
that people lined up to buy sections of 
Chicago and other out-of-town papers at 
premium prices. Such eagerness stemmed 
from a strike by teamsters of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and Globe Democrat, 
which ceased publication on August 25. 


Entire Sunday papers were sold for 
$1—Chicago price is 40 cents—at a Clay- 
ton agency. Nearby, a group of college 
students were selling sections for 25 cents 
each, Conklin reported. The students re- 
ported that the front news, sports and 


financial sections were most in demand. 
* * * 


Minneapolis meeting 


The new secretary of the Central States 
Circulation Managers Association neglect- 
ed to send EpITor & PUBLISHER a notice 
for the events calendar of a meeting in 
Minneapolis (Radisson Hotel) September 
30-October 2. So, there it is. 

e 


Reporter slain 


The body of Ot Hampton, a special as- 
signment writer for the Dallas Times 
Herald, was found dead in his apartment 
with stab wounds in the neck and abdo- 
men. He was 47. 


se . 
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A new PBX--- 
because communications are vital 
for meeting deadlines. 


The Bell System's new 770A Pri- the equipment will take up less 

vate Branch Exchange (PBX) is than 40 square feet. 

the basic building block for a com- Because the console of the 

pletely modern communications 770A is push-button operated, 

system that can bring all your oper- —_ training new operators is a snap. 
ations increased You can add such optional 
efficiency. services as interoffice conference 

This new PBX calling and one-digit dialing. And 

can handle up to a feature called “attendant camp- 
400 lines, in three on” that helps your operator hold 
modular steps. an Incoming call until the line 
Evenwith 400 lines, is free. 


2 When you choose the 
a 770A, you get equipment 
built to the highest stand- 
ards of reliability, plus 
dependable Bell System 
service and maintenance, 
available locally. 

Your Bell System 
Communications Consul- 
tant knows you need first- 
rate communications to 
meet your deadlines. 

Call today. 


R  Wehear you. 
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Classified clinic 


ACD BUILDS LINAGE 


In the first 16 weeks of 1973, the Hve- 
ning and Sunday Bulletin in Philadelphia 
reports classified advertising linage was 
up by over one million lines. 

To handle this plus business, Bulletin 
classified has been rapidly modernizing 
over the past few years. One of the more 
important assets has been the inclusion of 
an Automatic Call Distributor system 
(ACD) recently installed by Bell of Penn- 
sylvnaia at the same time they installed a 
completely new Centrex system through- 
out the building. 

According to Charles E. Rudl, manager 
of the classified department’s telephone 
room, “We used to lose a few number of 
calls before the ACD was installed and 
lost calls mean lost revenues. We had no 
way of holding calls; no way to guarantee 
all of our customers quick attention. With 
the proper use of the ACD we have been 
able to handle more voluntary calls per ad 
taker as well as give our customers fast 
and more efficient client service.” 


“When a reader calls our special num- 
ber, he usually reaches an ad taker 
promptly. If every one of the positions de- 
voted to voluntary ads is momentarily 
busy, a recording informs him of that 
fact and, that someone will be with him 
promptly. The ACD automatically routes 
the call to the first available ad taker and 
waiting time for the customer is cut to 
the minimum.” 


Another valuable feature of the ACD 
system is the call register. It keeps a 
running tally of all calls received, calls 
answered, the number of times all lines 
were busy, and any lost calls. This enables 
Mr. Rudl and administrative supervisor, 
Carla Beck, to intelligently plan their 
hourly personnel requirements. 


“We keep an hourly tally of all calls 
and know which are the busiest times,” 
says Miss Beck. “We now know our peak 
hours and all of our positions are filled 
then. At other times, we usually manage 
well with fewer positions open. The effici- 
ency in personnel planning enables us to 
manage almost 5,000 incoming calls a 
week.” 

“Before the ACD, the classified room 
was more noisy and less efficient than it 
is now,” says Mr. Rudl. “Instead of using 
fewer ad takers during normal hours as 
we do now, we needed all positions work- 
ing all the time. We also had to give 
many calls to our solicitors—the girls who 
actively go after the regular, large vol- 
ume advertising. They would be working 
on a large campaign with a major adver- 
tiser and would have to hang up to handle 
a “lost and found” ad. Not only did they 
dislike the interruptions, but the system 
was a lot less profitable for the paper.” 

“The distribution of incoming calls was 
rather antiquated, too,” adds Miss Beck. 
“We used to have a switchboard operator 


i 


Only twelve ad positions like Monica Weaver is using are required to handle voluntary classified 
ads at the Evening Bulletin in Philadelphia. With the help of an Automatic Call Distributor 
provided by Bell of Pennsylvania, they answer almost 5,000 telephone calls during an average 


week. 


The ACD, installed in August 1972, automatically routes incoming calls to the first available 
ad taker, giving customers prompt service. Ad takers may also transfer calls without operator 


assistance and buzz a supervisor for assistance. 


The Automatic Call Distributor is only one part of a totally revamped communications system 
installed at the Bulletin over the last two years. 
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to an Automatic Call Distributor in- 
stalled in the classified ad department ot 
Philadelphia's Evening Bulletin, Charles Rudi, 
manager of the department's telephone room 
and Carla Beck, administrative supervisor, are 
able to accurately predict how many ad takers 
they will need during each hour of the work 
week. The ACD, which automatically distributes 
incoming calls to the first available ad taker, 
also features a call register which keeps a 
running tally of the number of incoming calls. 
M.. Rudl and Miss Beck check their traffic 
analysis log to determine their traffic flow and 
ad taker requirements. 


Thanks 


at the front of the room and a supervisor 
to assign calls. Now, all incoming calls 
are assigned automatically, eliminating 
the need for both a supervisor and an 
operator. The work is also more evenly 
distributed and everyone likes that.’ 

Ad takers are also able to buzz training 
supervisor, Mary Gruber, if they need 
additional help. She can also monitor calls 
of beginning ad takers, and is able to pick 
up her phone and conduct a three-way 
conversation with a customer if needed. 
Ad takers can also transfer their calls 
automatically to any other location in the 
building. 

The Automatic Call Distributor is one 
part of a totally revamped communica- 
tions system installed at The Bulletin by 
Bell of Pennsylvania. “Everything has 
been streamlined,” says Mr. Rudl. “We 
are now able to handle a larger volume of 
business without additional personnel and, 
with more efficiency for our advertisers 
and our newspaper. 

“It may seem an exaggeration, but I’d 
say overall telephone sales efficiency with 
Centrex and the ACD system has im- 
proved nearly 100%. You can’t ask for 
more than that.” 
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Hearst names Lincoln 


Franklin B. Lincoln Jr. has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Hearst En- 
terprises Division, which handles the pur- 
chasing of magazine paper, newsprint, 
and ink for the magazines, newspapers 
and book divisions of the Hearst Corpora- 
tion. Lincoln succeeds Donald H. Boyce, 
who retired last month. Lincoln has been 
assistant production manager of Time 
Inc. 
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Hendrix has introduced 
the first low-cost 
full-capability OCR device..... OCR I. 


Recognition Editing 
OCR 1 reads the typeface specifically OCR 1 allows typists to delete 
designed for high accuracy optical characters in standard typewriter 
character recognition. It's called OCR A fashion. Post typewriter editing 


and it may eventually be the standard for 
all scanning. It’s easy for human beings to 
read (there's no bar code to confuse the 
eye) and especially easy for machines to 
read. Thus you can turn an electric 
typewriter into an input device in 
nothing flat. 


allows for the use of pen mark 
deletion of characters or words. 
And of course typesetting 
command information may be 
input with simple meaning- 
oriented alphanumerics. 


Output 
Alternatives 
OCR machines often stand alone, but 
they are more effective when working in 
systems. Thus Hendrix offers you several 

output alternatives. You can hook your 
OCR 1 to high or medium speed paper 
tape punches or on-line to one of the 
Hendrix modular video editing systems. 
In fact when connected to the Series 6100 
Micro Publishing System the whole 
package sells for less than $35,900, and 
that includes a computer and editing 
terminal. That's less than the price of 
most OCR machines alone. 


Speed 

When deadline time arrives 
you want to be able to get 
every last piece of 
information into typeina 
hurry. The Hendrix OCR 1 
has a rated speed of 150 
characters per second. That's 


also 1,500 words per 
minute or 300 oS 
newspaper lines per 
minute. And OCR 1 
skips over white 
space even faster so 
that there's no time 
loss for short takes. 
Any way you Paper Requirements 
measure it, OCR 1 is OCR 1 uses standard 814 x 11 
the fastest reading | inch white paper. There are 
machineavailable __ | no restrictions on page 
today. preparation, no special 
proceedures that your people 
might forget. 


| 


Accuracy 

OCR 1 has an assured 
accuracy rate of not 
more than one reading 
error in 10,000 


characters. 
Cost 
Effectiveness 
OCR 1 is the lowest cost, highest speed full purpose OCR 
device available today. Prices begin at $14,500 and the 1 4 ; 5 0 0 


number of options you need to get a fully operational 
system is very low. Plus OCR 1 is made to interface to the 
entire line of Hendrix publishing systems. 


we Hendrix Electronics, Inc. 


645 Harvey Road Manchester, N.H. 03103 (603) 669-9050 


Departments reorganized 
following retirements 


A reorganization of the business and 
production departments of The Times- 
World Corp., publisher of the Roanoke 
(Va.) Times and World-News, has been 
announced by president Lee C. Kitchin. 

Two new vicepresidents, a new treasurer 
and the creation of the new post of busi- 


ness manager were included in_ the 
changes. 
Horace Hoop III, formerly assistant 


vicepresident, has been promoted to vice- 
president with control over the personnel, 
circulation and real estate departments. 
He also will be in charge of the Galax 
(Va.) Gazette, a subsidiary company, and 
will be chairman of the Times-World labor 
negotiations committee. 

WILLIAM M. SNIDER was named vice- 
president and advertising director with 
responsibilities for the retail, classified 
and general advertising departments, the 
promotion department and the dispatch 
department. 

CRANSTON WILLIAMS JR. was promoted 
to the new position of business manager 
with overall responsibility for the pro- 
duction functions, building maintenance 
and security, job shop, Centrex opera- 
tions, purchasing, insurance and produc- 
tion systems. 

JAMES D. WAGNER was named treasurer 
and will be in charge of the accounting, 
data processing and credit departments. 
He will have the responsibility for sys- 
tems development, investments and coor- 
dination of budget data. 

GEORGE HILL, formerly composing de- 
partment superintendent, becomes produc- 
tion manager. He will be in charge of the 
composing, engraving, stereotype and 
press departments. 

The reorganization was necessitated by 
the retirement September 1 of Shields 
Johnson, vicepresident and general man- 
ager, and R. H. Wills, treasurer. 


SPEAKING OF CO-OP 
ADS! ACB audits upwards 
of $250,000,000 in newspa- 
per co-op ads annually. We 
serve more than 350 adver- 
tisers. On many accounts 
ACB pays the dealer with 
our own bank checks. ACB’s 
“Automatic Payment Plan” 
eliminates the need for co- 
op invoices or tear-sheets. 
Simplifies co-op advertising 
procedures — builds addi- 
tional linage. 


We read every daily 
newspaper advertisement 
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CHECKING BUREAU, ic. 


NEW YORK (10) 353 Park Avenue, South 
CHICAGO (5) 434 S. Wabash Avenue 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. © COLUMBUS, Ohlo 
SAN FRANCISCO, (2) 20 Jones Street 


i 
news-people 


KeRMET E. PARKER, wire editor of the 
New Britain (Conn.) Herald—retired Au- 
gust 31 after 49 years with the paper. 

* * * 

Don Harris, labor editor and reporter, 
Chicago Today—moved to general assign- 
ments on the Arizona Republic in Phoenix. 

* * * 

RANDALL R. HOWELL, city editor of the 
Albany (N.Y.) Knickerbocker News-Union 
Star—named editor of the Port Chester 
(N.Y.) Daily Item, succeeding WARREN 
RANDALL, who has joined the Westchester 
Rockland Newspapers County Bureau 
news staff at Harrison, N.Y. 

* * * 

Harry W. HocHMAN—appointed pub- 
lishing director of the Columbia Journal- 
ism Review. Hochman was circulation di- 
rector of World magazine. 

* * * 

WILLIAM ADAMS, night and Sunday edi- 
tor of the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph 
—named publications editor for Illinois 
State University. 

* * * 

Davip NEwToON—named general foreman 
of the composing room operations at the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


Orry G. KELLEY JR., formerly person- 
nel director, Norfolk (Va.) Virginian- 
Pilot and Ledger Star—to Providence 
(R.1.) Journal-Bulletin as personnel man- 
ager, to serve under CHARLES N. Mock, 
vicepresident-personnel. 

* * * 

KENNETH O, BLANCHARD, executive edi- 
tor of the La Crosse (Mich.) Tribune— 
to publisher and SANDERS Hook, opera- 
tions director of the Tribune—named gen- 
eral manager, a new post. Blanchard suc- 
ceeds JAMES E. BURGESS, who was ap- 
pointed vicepresident of all Lee Enter- 
prises’ newspapers. 

JAMES A. SCHWARTZ, formerly environ- 
mental writer for the Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times—joined the faculty of 
Western Washington State College, Bell- 
ingham, Wash. as an assistant professor 
of journalism. 

CATHY GILLENTINE, former news re- 
porter for the Texas City (Tex.) Daily 
Sun—named managing editor of the La 
Marque (Tex.) Times. 

* * * 

TerRRY Mappox, from ad salesman to 
advertising director of the Bogalusa 
(La.) Daily News. 
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WILLIAM E. Brooks Jr., executive edi- 
tor of the Vincennes (Ind.) Sun-Commer- 
cial—appointed assistant publisher. How- 
ARD N. GREENLEE, general manager of the 
Sun-Commercial—announced plans to re- 
tire January 1, 1974 after 42 years with 
the paper. Greenlee is owner of radio sta- 
tion WAOV which he purchased from 
Central Newspapers Inc. in 1960. 

REA S. HEDERMAN, son of R. M. Heder- 
man Jr., publisher of the Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger and Daily News—named 
city editor of the Clarion-Ledger. For the 
past four years, Hederman was editor and 
publisher of the Madison County Herald, 
a weekly. 

VIVIAN F. OATES, former managing edi- 
tor of the Rochester (Mich.) Eccentric— 
named publisher and editor of the Towne 
Courier/Enterprise newspaper group in 
East Lansing, Mich. NIicK SHARKEY, for- 
mer managing editor of the Towne Cou- 
rier/Enterprise—appointed to managing 
editor of the Southfield Hecentric. 

* * * 

RICHARD CURRY, ex-business editor of 
the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald—joined 
Eddie Barker Associates Inc., Dallas pr 
firm. 

* * * 

BARBARA MERRITT, personnel services 
supervisor of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
and Ledger-Star for the past two years— 
named personnel manager. 

* * * 

GENE FAMIGLIETTI, previously assistant 
editor—promoted to editor of Army Times, 
succeeding ANTHONY MARCH, who retired. 

* * * 

ANDREW HERTEL, promotion manager, 
Milwaukee Journal—retired after 48 
years, 40 of them with the Sentinel. 

of * * 

RICHARD FALCONE, assistant to the pro- 
duction director — promoted production 
manager of the Rockland County (N.Y.) 
Journal-News. 

* * * 


WILLIAM C. RANKIN, director of finance 
—given expanded responsibilities to in- 
clude the subsidiary companies of Toronto 
Star Ltd. 

RICHARD Ruva, classified ad salesman— 
to assistant classified manager of the La 
Salle (Ill.) News-Tribune. 

* * * 

ARTHUR D’ISABEL, assistant city editor 
for the Schenectady (N.Y.) Gazette— 
named assistant director of information 
and commercial affairs for the New York 
State Thruway Authority at a salary 
of $21,207. 

* * 

Miss ROUNELLE MARTIN—named office 
manager of the Atlanta bureau of United 
Press International. 

* * * 


Harvey AUSTER, former reporter for the 
New Haven (Conn.) Register—appointed 
chief of public information and, community 
services for the city of New Haven. 
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in the news 


JAMES DANCE, assistant to the editor of 
the Miami Herald since 1962—named as- 
sociate editor of the newspaper. 

* * * 

Kemper L. VAUGHN—promoted to vice- 
president in charge of advertising of the 
Gaithersburg (Md.) Gazette. 

* * * 

ZADIE HATFIELD, manager of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor—promoted to execu- 
tive manager of the Christian Science 
Publishing Society in Boston. Miss Hat- 
field succeeds PAUL D. SAMPSON, who re- 
cently resigned. 

* * * 

LARRY B. DENDY, city editor of the Tif- 
ton (Ga.) Gazette before joining the pub- 
lic relations office of the University of 
Georgia—named assistant director for in- 
formation services. 

* * * 

T. JaMES McGinn—recently appointed 
classified advertising manager of the 
Amarillo (Tex.) Globe News, succeeding 
J. GARLAND MArTIN, who retired. 

* * * 

(Mrs.) KatHy HAMILL, previously with 
the Lakeland (Fla.) Area Chamber of 
Commerce—to the Tampa Tribune as 
copywriter in the promotion department. 

* * * 


The following appointments at the 
Post-Crescent in Appleton, Wisc. were 
made known: 

JACK WILLIAMS — national/classified 
manager to advertising sales manager 
following the death of GLENN ARTHUR, 
director of sales; 

EUGENE HAMMEN—from business man- 
ager of the Twin City News-Record, Nen- 
nah-Menasha edition of the Post-Crescent 
to assistant advertising sales manager of 
the Post-Crescent. 

MartTIN KANE—retail sales representa- 
tive, appointed business manager to suc- 
ceed Hammen; 

MyrtTLE JAMES — appointed classified 
sales supervisor. 

* * * 


JAMES FLANIGAN, news editor and for- 
mer state-regional editor for the Salem 
(Ore.) Capital Journal, has joined the 
staff of the Portland Oregon Journal as 
northwest editor, in charge of news cov- 
erage of outlying areas of Oregon and 
Washington. 

* * * 

DoucLtas Gripp, 39, former United 
Press International bureau manager at 
Salem, Ore., and for the past three years 
UPI business manager for Europe head- 
quartered in London, has been named 
manager of the mid-Atlantic region for 
UPI. He will move shortly to Washington, 
D.C., and be responsible for UPI business 
and sales operations in Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

x * * 

RIcHARD FETSCH, circulation manager 
of the Grand Forks (N.D.) Herald for the 
past 3% years—named assistant circula- 
tion manager of the Duluth Herald and 
News-Tribune. 


JOHN J. FOLEY, assistant managing 
editor, The Day, New London, Conn., 
since last April—promoted to managing 
editor, succeeding E. CurTIss PIERSON, 
who resigned to become editor, Morgan 
Horse Magazine, Hamilton, N.Y., official 
publication of American Morgan Horse 
Assn. 

Khe AK 

ALVIN V. SIZER, news editor since 1963 
—promoted to managing editor-news, and 
Murray FARBER, assistant managing edi- 
tor since 1970—promoted to managing edi- 
tor-administration, New Haven (Conn.) 
Register. They succeed CHARLES T. Mc- 
QUEENEY—retired after 20 years as man- 
aging editor, and after 46 years with the 
Register. 

* * * 

Four newsroom promotions announced 
by the Fort Lauderdale News and Sun- 
Sentinel were, as follows: 

GLENN KiRCHHOFF—from news editor 
to assistant managing editor for person- 
nel and planning; DicK CLEMENTE, from 
assistant city editor to city editor; DAN 
NoRMAN, assistant sports editor to Sun- 
day editor, and Ray Reccui, sports writer 
to assistant sports editor. 

* * * 

CHARLES T. MCQUEENEY, managing edi- 
tor of the New Haven (Conn.) Register 
since 1953, and a member of its news 
staff for 46 years—retired August 31, 
which was proclaimed Charles T. Mc- 
Queeney Day by the Mayor of New Ha- 
ven, Bartholomew F. Guida. 

* * * 

JoHN R. ARMSTRONG, former editor of 
the Rochester (Ill.) Herald—named su- 
pervisor of printing for the Illinois De- 
partment of Agriculture, Springfield, Ill. 

* * * 

KENNETH F. BLAir, night foreman of 
the composing room of the New York 
Times—appointed general foreman, effec- 
tive October 1, when GEORGE LAPOLLA, 
general foreman, retires. 

* * * 

Peter L. STEGNER—named advertising 
director of the Lafayette (Ind.) Journal 
and Courier. He had been automotive ad- 
vertising manager of the Washington 
(D.C.) Star-News. 


oo * * 
Rovert ZONKA, assistant managing edi- 
tor/features, Chicago Sun-Times — re- 
signed. 


————— ied 


How to protect yourself against 
Publishers Liability losses 


Figure out what you could afford to lose, and let us 
insure you against judgments over that amount 
We're experts in the fields of libel, slander, piracy, 
invasion of privacy and copyright. We have 5 U.S 
offices so we're instantly available for consultation 
in time of trouble. Drop us a line, and get full 
details from our nearest office. Employers 
Reinsurance Corp., 21 West 10th, Kansas City, 
Missouri 64105. Other U.S. offices: New York, 
San Francisco, Chicago, Atlanta, Houston. 
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Dr. Quintus C. WiLson, professor of 
journalism at Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity—named executive secretary of the 
Association for Education in Journalism, 
succeeding Dr. RALPH NAFZIGER, who re- 
signed because of ill health. 

* * * 

OwEN K. CARTER moved up to manag- 
ing editor of the Arlington (Tex.) Cuiti- 
zen-Journal and JIM WILLIAMSON to Sun- 
day editor. DAN VAN CLEVE, formerly 
Sunday editor, has joined the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram as night copy editor. 

* * * 

RicHARD D. CoTTLiEB—named general 
manager of Madison Newspapers Inc., 
Madison, Wisconsin. He has been produc- 
tion coordinator for the company since 
1968. 

* * * 

DALE S. BourDETTE, formerly general 
advertising manager—named advertising 
sales manager of the Elmira (N.Y.) 
Star-Gazette. 

* * * 

DONALD W. SHARPE, 39, was named 
managing editor of the New Haven Jour- 
nal-Courier and, ROBERT W. GRANGER was 
promoted assistant editor. Sharpe re- 
places DANIEL J. WALLACE JR., who re- 
signed. 

* * * 

Ep Lone, formerly editor of the 
Springfield (Tenn.) Herald—joined staff 
of Nashville (Tenn.) Banner as general 
assignment reporter. 

bo * * 

Louris T. HAMLETT, 68-year-old manag- 
ing editor of the Wichita Falls (Tex.) 
Times and Record News, retired August 
31 after 47 years with the paper and the 
first to hold the dual job of managing 
editor of both papers. 

* * * 

ELIZABETH RITTERSPORN, formerly a 
publicity agent for the Wool Bureau— 
named assistant woman’s editor of the 
New York News. 

* * * 

GEORGE CATHCART, 25, previously em- 
ployed as a writer-photographer in the 
public relations department of the Sea 
Pines Co. in Hilton Head Island, 8.C.— 
named managing editor of the Island 
Packet, a weekly paper. 

Three promotions were announced at 
the Victoria (Tex.) Advocate: JAMES W. 
RecH, managing editor—named executive 
editor; VINCE ReEDy, assistant managing 
editor—advanced, to managing editor; and 
Tom E. Firtr, assistant managing editor— 
promoted to associate editor. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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People in the news 
(Continued from page 35) 


Jupy DussmMaN—promoted to the New 
York advertising staff of the Chicago 
Sun-Times and Chicago Daily News. JOE 
BraR replaces her in the Chicago office as 
manager of school and college bureau. 
Miss Dussman will handle general adver- 
tising accounts. 

* * 


Gary Dens of the Buffalo (N.Y.) Eve- 
ning News joined the Chicago Tribune 
as ty-radio critic replacing CLARENCE 
PETERSON, who will become a special as- 
signment writer. 

oo * o 


Lee J. KeLLy—named assistant to the 
circulation director, Chicago Tribune and 
Chicago Today. He had been circulation 
manager of the Akron (O.) Beacon-Jour- 
nal and previously was assistant circula- 
tion manager of the Detroit News. 

cS * 

Katuy KarcuH has become the first 
woman editor on the Huntington (W.Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch in taking over assistant 
editing duties, and JOHN F. FEARING who 
held the position has been named assist- 
ant public service and promotion director 
of the Gannett paper. 


% * 


RIcHARD F. WEHRLE—named assistant 
to the publisher of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot-News. Since January, 1972 he has 
been associated with Metro-Suburbia, na- 
tional ad sales organization for Newhouse 
Newspapers. 


The Greenstreet News Company, pub- 
lisher of the weekly Dallas (Pa.) Post, 
-the Abington Jowrnal and the Mountain- 
top Eagle, has announced these appoint- 
ments: JAY SASALL, president; Brucr BR. 
McCaArRTHY, general manager; EDWARD 
M. Bus, director of marketing, and J. R. 
FREEMAN, editor-in-chief. 

sae £3 

MAURICE FINN, 35, a member of the St. 
John’s (Nfld.) Telegram editorial staff 
since 1955—promoted to managing editor, 
succeeding Rogert ENNIS, resigned. 

MiIcHAEL D. GREENE—named ad direc- 
tor of the Weekly American News in 
Phoenix, Arizona, a division of United 
Media Inc. Greene was ad manager of the 
Abilene (Tex.) Reporter-News. 

Ou ore 

Strat DoutHat—appointed correspond- 
ent in charge of the Huntington (W.Va.) 
bureau of Associated Press. 

bo 

Gary D. SMITH, a former military jour- 
nalist and sports writer-photographer with 
the Lompoc (Calif.) Record—joined Black- 
foot (Ida.) News as sports editor. 

oe * co 

JAMES G. STUART JR. and CARL GROSS, 
senior vicepresident and vicepresident of 
finance, respectively, of Cox Enterprises 
Inc.—transferred from Dayton to At- 
lanta in a move to consolidate operations. 
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FRANK Pruitt, circulation manager of 
the Abilene (Tex.) Reporter News— 
elected president of the West Texas Press 
Association. 


Eee ue 4 
Tom Lupart, former reporter for the 
Beloit (Wis.) Daily News and_ the 


Wheaton (Ill.) DuPage County Times, 
has joined the staff of the Ft. Lauderdale 
(Fla.) Sun-Sentinel. 

* * * 

MICHAEL C. SINCLAIR, state news editor 
in the Hartford, Conn. AP bureau, has 
joined the news staff of WCAX-tv, Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 

* * ok 

Bo Cook, two years with the ad de- 
partment of the Gainesville (Fla.) Sun 
and the St. Petersburg Times—named ex- 
ecutive vicepresident of Louis Benito Ad- 
vertising Agency, Tampa, Fla. 

* * * 

Ben LANGDON, former publisher of the 
Mangum (Okla.) Greer County News and 
Star, has been named director of the State 
Industrial Development Department. 

ki ackmee 

JACK RAMSAY, travel editor of the Van- 
couver (B.C.) Sun, has joined the staff 
of Meek/Wilson public relations, Van- 
couver, and will be working with a new 
M/W client, the EXPO ’74 World’s Fair, 
Spokane, Wash. 

* * * 

ROBERT MAINS, controller of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer—appointed treasurer by 
the Enquirer Board of Directors. 

* * * 

HARRY MAGNUSON, executive director of 
news and information for WGAN radio 
and tv in Portland, Maine—named execu- 
tive secretary of the Paper Industry In- 
formation Office in Augusta, succeeding 
PauLt K. McCANN, who recently became 
manager of public affairs for Great North- 
ern Paper Co. 

oo * ok 

R. KeitH Moore, former staff member 
of the Baltimore (Md.) News American 
and the Tarentum (Pa.) Valley Daily 
News and director of public relations at 
Loyola University, New Orleans, was 
named director of publications and pub- 
licity at Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, Md. 

* * * 

SAM RAGAN, staff member of the Souwth- 
ern Pines (N.C.) Pilot—elected president 
of the North Carolina Press Association, 
succeeding J. D. Firz of the Morganton 
(N.C.) News Herald. 

* * * 

DoNALD CONKEY, former sports writer 
for the Westfield (Mass.) News, has 
joined the sports staff of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times; CHRISTOPHER CAMPOS, 
former free-lance writer for the Boston 
Globe, is now a member of the Windsor 
Locks bureau of the Times. 

* * * 

Jor Day, former assistant state editor 
of the Providence (R.I.) Journal-Bulletin 
Newspapers, has joined the programming 
staff of WCVB-tv, Boston. 

co * * 

L. H. GREGorY, sports editor and writer 
of the daily column “Greg’s Gossip”, for 
the Portland (Ore.) Oregonian retired 
September 1 after a 63-year association 
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with the newspaper. DoN McLeop, execu- 


tive sports editor, succeeds Gregory as 
sports editor. DALE McKEAN, sports desk 
editor, was named sports news editor. 

* * * 

Don Hou, wildlife columnist for the 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian, has received 
the annual award of the Northwest Steel- 
headers Council of Trout Unlimited for 
articles written on foreign fishery fleet 
encroachments in the Pacifie Northwest. 

ae 

JOHN THOMPSON, a reporter for the 
Bellevue (Wash.) American and the Port 
Angeles (Wash.) Evening News, has 
joined the staff of the Astoria (Ore.) 
Daily Astorian. 

* * 

J. RicHarD NOKES, managing editor of 
the Portland (Ore.) Oregonian—elected 
president of the World Affairs Council 
of Oregon. 

* * * 

Bett SKINNER has been named women 
and youth editor of the Salem (Ore.) 
Capital Press, succeeding Jo SOMMER— 
resigned. 

* * * 

RoBerT ALMQUIST is the new editor of 

the Tillamook (Ore.) Headlight Herald. 


Kooks mek 
Howarp Scott, a 1973 graduate of 
Western Washington State College— 


named editor of the St. Johns (Ore.) Re- 
view. 
* * a 
STEVE BAGWELL, who recently received 
his master’s degree from the University 
of Oregon, was named a reporter for the 
Springfield (Ore.) News. 


Sturges House restored 
by Morris Newspaper 


Morris Newspaper Corp., Savannah, 
Georgia will hold ceremonies September 
20 to mark the opening of the completely 
restored Oliver Sturges House, built in 
1818. 

The restoration work was financed by 
the Morris Newspaper Corp. 

The House is one of 5 buildings in 
Savannah in the National Registry. Stur- 
ges was part owner of the steamship 
“Savannah.” 


The house contains the original man- 


tels, cornices, wooden sunbursts, brick 
ovens, and many other period appoint- 
ments, Charles H. Morris, president, 
said. 


Newspapers ruled 


as manufacturers 


The Maryland Court of Appeals ruled 
August 17 that the making of a newspa- 
per is a manufacturing act. 

The decision was in favor of the Hearst 
Corporation/Baltimore News American 
vs. the State Department of Assessments 
and Taxation. 

The ruling exempts newspapers in the 
city of Baltimore from paying property 
tax on machinery and raw materials. 
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The first low-cost" 
automated correction terminal. 


Our easy-to-use, easy-to- 
understand Electro/Set’450. 


We think correcting terminals should be 
inexpensive, easy to understand, and easy to 
operate. That’s why we’ve developed one that 
closes a major gap in phototypesetting 
technology; the new Electro/Set 450. It’s the 
first automated correction terminal priced 
within the range of every phototypesetting 
operation. 

An extension of our industry-leading 
Electro/Set line of input keyboards, the 450 is 
a keyboard device with a 64-character visual 
display. Triggered by a keyboard input of an 
identifying “tag”, the unit automatically 
searches through existing tape at 40 cps, 
stopping at the desired spot (identified on 
screen by a cursor) to permit the operator to 
re-write, delete, insert, or merge new copy. 
The output is clean, corrected tape. 


code keys can multiply production. And the 450 
doubles as a standard perforating keyboard. 


Like visitors at recent industry shows, we’re sure 
you'll accord the Electro/Set 450 an outstanding 
performance/price rating. So be sure to ask your 
VariTyper man to demonstrate it soon. Or write 
for a free brochure to VariTyper, 11 Mt. 

Pleasant Ave., East Hanover, N.J. 07936. 


Advancing the state 
of the graphic art. 


* Priced under $5000 


Many convenience controls reduce editing func- 
tions to a single keystroke. The operation is so 
simple that your competent keyboard operator 
can master the 450 in less than an hour. 

Optional features such as programmable multiple 
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Newsmen await word on covering 


USA-USSR joint space flight 


By Louis Alexander 


In Moseow next month, Americans and 
Russians expect to sign an agreement lay- 
ing out the conditions under which the 
press may cover the events and people 
preceding the launch of a joint, cooper- 
ative space flight. The launch of the joint 
Apollo Soyuz Test Project (ASTP) is ten- 
tatively scheduled for July 15, 1975. 

The agreement on coverage of pre-flight 
activities is expected to put in writing 
some practices that have raised eyebrows 
and, sometimes, hackles of the Soviets 
who participate in them—although the 
practices are familiar to Americans. 

Since the agreement for the flight itself 
was signed in Moscow in May, 1972, by 


the President and Chairman Leonid 
Brezhev, the Soviets have participated 
with the Americans in several outspoken 
and, to them, unfamiliar at first—press 


conferences 
from press confere 
year are that the 
unbend, and to erate Watergate-type 
questions. But the conferences also indi- 
cate that there’s a limit to disclosing in- 
formation, beyond which the Soviets show 
no signs of yieldin: 


Pre-fligh tis 


in both countries. Indications 
; during the last 
ets are learning to 


separate 


Coverage of the launch itself, and of 
the in-flight activities is a matter separate 


from the pre-flight phase. The pre-launch 
agreement is to be the forerunner of a 
subsequent, separate ment on how— 
and how far—each nation will permit cov- 
erage of the history-making ce flight 


itself. 
Comments by the top man for the § 


ets, technical director Prot. 
Busheyev, at a press cont 


in Houston, indicate that we: erners 


indeed get the word as to wiiat is happen- 
ing. But Prof. Busheyev’s comments also 
indicate that western correspondents are 
not likely to be permitted to view the 
launch nor to be allowed into the control 


center. 

Prof. Busheyev cited the NASA press 
practices—which don’t entirely pk 
veteran space flight reporter 
precedent for what the Soviets will proba- 
bly okay next month in Moscow. 


Question is asked 


A questioner with a British accent 
brought up the topic of western coverage 
of ASTP inside the Soviet Union. During 
the July 20 press conference that followed 
two weeks of meetings in Houston, he 
asked, “Do you think that we, the western 
correspondents, will be able to cover the 
launch at Baiknour ‘live’, being there?” 

Professor Busheyev converged on the 
guidelines gradually: Through a trans- 
lator, he replied, “We are at the present 
moment discussing and agreeing (on) a 
whole program of public relations. That 
document will include a discussion of the 
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manner in which the press and the media 
will be informed of our activities. 


“We are basing these discussions on the 
belief that both the press and the big 
public in general must be well-informed— 
properly and well-informed—on our activ- 
ities.” 

Then Prof. Busheyev inserted the limi- 
tations: “At the same time, we are con- 
cerned that there be a minimum of delays 
and difficulties in our work. 


“T know, for example, that when there 
is a flight in the United States, your press 
does not get information . . . from the 
control center, but from a special location 
especially provided for you. We believe 
that is a very reasonable thing to do and, 
apparently, it’s the kind of thing we are 
going to do.” 

Prof. Busheyev was referring to the 
NASA practice of stationing a public 
affairs officer (PAO) with two television 
cameras under his control, in the mission 
operations control room (MOCR). The 
news center for all press representa- 
tives is in another building approximately 
one long block away. 


The PAO summarizes events frequently 
over a closed circuit network, which any 
press listener can record on tape or 
switch onto open broadcast over his sta- 
tion. The PAO intermittently also focuses 
the camera on various control consoles, 
the controllers, and the wall displays of 
charts and data. Through a pool center, 
television stations can switch the displays 
onto their station broadcasts. PAO also 
feeds the sky-to-ground conversations 
onto the voice circuits. 


Pool system 


But for many years NASA denied re- 
porters access to the MOCR itself when a 
mission was under way. Finally, beginning 
with the ill-fated Apollo 13 mission, 
NASA permitted one pool representative 
for print media and one for broadcast 
media into observation booths directly be- 
hind MOCR, where they can observe and 
also listen to conversations among the 
flight controllers, whether PAO is report- 
ing the conversations or not. Even these 
limited occasions of access are under es- 
cort, with another PAO sitting alongside 
the reporter; though the reporter is free 
to write and feed whatever he chooses. 


The “kind of thing” that Soviets are 
going to do in their press relations will be 
consistent with Soviet traditions and poli- 
cies, according to Dr. Lunney. Yet, during 
he past year since the May, 1972, agree- 
ment, the Soviets have demonstrated more 
openness than western correspondents 
have, somewhat fearsomely, expected dur- 
ing publie press conferences in Houston 
and Moscow that followed joint meetings. 


4 
Ci 


“We have been, for the last year, oper- 
ating in a fashion which is entirely con- 
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sistent with that document (to be signed 
next month),” Lunney told the July 20 
press conference. “We have had press 
conferences after each meeting. We have 
had television coverage—media coverage 
of many of the events. We have provided 
each other with copies of the film or du- 
plicates of negatives that go with some of 
the visits, so that each side would have a 
photographic record of the meeting.” 

But whether that track record, and 
Prof. Busheyev’s statements at the July 
20 conference, means the Soviets will con- 
duct press activities in a manner identical 
with American handling of space flight 
coverage, or will do something similar but 
less, was not brought out at the press 
conference. Dr. Lunney told another ques- 
tioner, “We agreed that each side would 
conduct its public information plans con- 
sistent with its own policies and tradi- 
tions.” 


Some idea of what the Soviets intend 
came from discussion of a disclosure by 
Prof. Busheyev that the Soviet control 
center for the joint ASTP flight is “near 
Moscow.” 


Location a mystery 


In questioning that followed the unex- 
pected disclosure, Prof. Busheyev stuck 
within information limits that must have 
been laid down for him in Moscow. 


Houston Post teporter Jim Maloney 
asked, “Would you be more specific than 
‘near Moscow’? Is there a town in which 
it’s located?” 


Prof. Busheyev replied, “The control 
center of which I spoke is located near 
Moscow. It can be called the Moscow 
Flight Control Center in the same way as 
you call this center the Houston Center, 
although it is not located in Houston. It is 
located near Houston.” 


Johnson Space Center is about 25 miles 
(40 kilometers) from downtown Houston. 


Reporter Art Hill of the Houston 
Chronicle took up the cudgel a few mo- 
ments later: “Are we to infer, then, that 
the control center is something like 40 
kilometers from Moscow?” 


Prof. Busheyev replied, “I don’t see any 
necessity, at the present moment, to give 
you in greater detail the number of kilo- 
meters between the control center and 
Moscow.” 


A little later a veteran science writer 
who has visited some Soviet sites, Bill 
Cromie, turned the questioning this way: 
“Ts the control center located in or very 
near Zvezny Gorodok?” 


With visible discomfort, Prof. Busheyev 
replied, “I would like to terminate the 
question . .. of the precise location of the 
Soyuz Control Center. Your specialists 
will visit it (in October) and they’ll be 
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Serving " 
in many ways. 
In the ocean. 


To help make the Arctic more 
accessible to man, we are building 
the world’s most powerful ice- 
breaker. The Polar Star and her 
sister ship will be able to ram 
through ice 21 feet thick. That's 
four to five feet thicker than 
today’s most powerful icebreaker 
can handle. By next year, the 
Polar Star will be in the hands of 
the Coast Guard. 


Advanced Data Buoy. 


We're also building a family 
of advanced data buoys. Some, 
currently in use by the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, collect and 
transmit data like wind speed, 


water temperature, rainfall 

and various other information 
that can help the fishing industry 
help feed the world. 

In the future, more Lockheed 
data buoys will send out 
lifesaving information about 
approaching storms and 
hurricanes, as well as data for 


Deep Quest 


short-range weather forecasts. 
They'll also help detect long- 
range climatic changes so 
important to agriculture. 

Thousands of feet deeper in 
the ocean than our data buoys, 
you'll find Deep Quest. 

Built with Lockheed’s own funds, 
it is an information-gathering, 
four-man submersible that can 
carry 7000 Ib. payloads to 
enormous depths. 

From what we learned building 
Deep Quest, we built two Deep 
Submersible Rescue Vehicles for 
the Navy. The DSRV can rescue 


ed doing it 


LEAL, 


Model of the world’s 
_, most powerful icebreaker. 


24 trapped sailors at a 
time from disabled submarines 
stranded on the ocean floor. 

Our research and development 
in ocean systems also gave us 
the information to help build the 
first proven system for 
completing oil wells on the sea 
floor without constructing 
expensive offshore platforms. 

This breakthrough for the oil 
industry is called the Manned 
Atmospheric Subsea System. It 
allows men to work hundreds of 


° Stes 
System. 


Manned Atmospheric Subsea 


feet deep on the ocean floor, 
while in their shirt-sleeves. 

Lockheed did all this. And 
it’s doing more. Right now. 

For more information, send 
for our annual report. Just write 
Lockheed, Corporate Publica- 
tions, Burbank, California 91503. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 91503. 


Space flight 
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able to tell you precisely where it is and 
what it consists of.” 

Further indication of the gradual, re- 
luctant unbending of Soviet information 
policies came from a series of exchanges 
between Prof. Busheyev and reporters af- 
ter he introduced each of the ten Soviet 
cosmonauts who are taking part in the 
space project. 

The first man to walk in space, Col. 
Alexei Leonov, is commander of the first 
crew. His partner is veteran cosmonaut 
Valery Kubasov. The names of all ten 
cosmonauts were disclosed a few days be- 
fore they arrived at Johnson Space Center 
for two weeks of familiarization with the 
Apollo spacecraft and training equipment. 
(American astronauts are to get similar 
familiarization with Soyuz in November.) 

“The ASTP space flight is the first time 
the Russians have ever announced a flight 
before launch,” a questioner pointed out. 
“They also announced the crew mission 
and launch date about two years in ad- 
vance. 

“Why 
flights?” 

Prof. Busheyev had a simple and direct 
answer: ‘During the previous flights we 
did not announce the composition of the 
crews in advance because we did not see 
any necessity for that. It was our own 
internal business. 

“In this particular ASTP program, we 
are jointly planning all the steps for the 


didn’t they do this on other 


flight. We agreed to announce the crews 
two years ahead of time, and that is what 
we did.” 


Operate autonomously 


The Soviet technical director also point- 
ed out to reporters that the Americans 
and Soviets will operate autonomously 
during most of the joint mission. Only 
during a 48-hour period will the space 
vehicles of both nations—the Apollo and 
Soyuz spacecraft—be in contact with each 


other, both verbally and physically. So it’s 
very likely that Soviet reciprocal openness 
to the press will be limited to that period. 

Prof. Busheyev has faced American re- 


porters several times, at the conclusion of 
leaders 
press 
been 


each interchange. Other Soviet 
have participated in one or two 
conferences. Some questions have 
friendly, many unfriendly. The 
leaders have replied to all in one way 
another, parried the deadly questions and 
in the judgment of most reporters, have 
begun to get used to the freedom with 
which the Americans ask questions. 

Occasionally Busheyev cannot control 
the hint of a smile as he parries a ques- 
tion. Frowns preceding a solemn answer 
indicate to many reporters that Prof. 
Busheyev is following strict orders in the 
scope of his replies. 

American journalists have not accom- 
panied the NASA delegations to Moscow 
on any of their previous exchanges. Pres: 
coverage has come from correspondents 
stationed in the Soviet Union. But it’s 
likely that, this fall, some reporters may 
ask to go along and it’s certain, as the 
launch date comes closer, there will be 
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increasing press interest in accompanying 
the exchanges of cosmonauts, astronauts 
and technical experts. 

Dr. Lunney noted that, “After we are 
able to sign the document on the pre-flight 
phase (in October), we will begin in earn- 
est our discussions of coverage relative 
to the flight portion of the mission.” 

The ASTP project is continuing to ex- 
pose many Soviets to American journal- 
ism. Reporters feel they are seeing the 
Soviets yield to some extent to the ramifi- 
cations of open questioning at the same 
time that they are becoming acquainted 
with the very concept. Thus the mere exis- 
tence of a joint mission is launching some 
important advances in press relations, in 
the opinion of many space reporters and 
many political reporters, too. 

e 


3 Watergate books 
by newsmen to appear 


Three books about the Watergate scan- 
dal are currently being prepared by news- 
papermen, with two of the books sched- 
uled for release during September. 

Bantam Books will bring out a paper- 
back, The Watergate Hearings: Break-in 
and Cover-up, by the end of September. 
The book is being jointly produced by the 
New York Times and Bantam. 


Times White House correspondent R. 
W. Apple, Jr. will supply a narrative to 
accompany testimony, exhibits and photo- 
graphs. The book will cover the first 
phase of the hearings, recently adjourned. 

Viking Press will issue a hard-cover 
edition of the book in October. 


Ballantine Books is releasing its book, 
Watergate, September 14. The book was 
written by a four-man investigative re- 
porting team for the London Sunday 
Times. Again, the paperback will be fol- 
lowed by a hard-cover edition in October. 


The Pulitzer Prize-winning Washington 
Post correspondents, Carl Bernstein and 
Bob Woodward, are scheduled to publish 
their study of the scandal in March, 1974. 
Simon & Schuster will publish the book. 


Bantam’s effort is the latest in a series 
of paperback “extras” produced in cooper- 
ation with the Times. In the past, the two 
organizations have produced books on the 
Kerner Commission report and the 1972 
Nixon China visit. 

e 


Timmons files given 
to university library 


The files of Bascom N. Timmons, who 
retired June 29 after more than 50 years 
as a Washington correspondent, have been 
donated to the Texas A&M University 
library in College Station. 


During a career that began in 1917 and 
was interrupted only for military service, 
Timmons wrote for more than 20 newspa- 
pers across the western half of the U.S. 
His files, described as among the “most 
efficient and complete” in Washington by 
the director of the TAMU library, contain 
news stories, clippings, press releases, 
pamphlets, and other materials. 
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“Creation” is top 
story in OPC book 


Beginning with the “Creation”, the 
Overseas Press Club’s upcoming "book, 
“Newsbreak”, compiles the top 20 news 
stories in history. 

Stanley Swinton, vicepresident of the 
Associated Press, is authoring the 
creation story, as it would be handled by 
AP today. 


Other stories include “The First Homi- 
cide—Cain & Abel” by Gerald Frank, au- 
thor of “The Boston Strangler;” colum- 
nist Victor Riesel’s account of the John 
Peter Zenger case; and the story of the 
discovery of the printing press by Dr. Ben 
Lieberman of Hill and Knowlton’s educa- 
tion department. 


Editors of the book are Will Yolen, past 
president of OPC and chairman of the 
publications committee; and Will Oursler, 
also a past president of the organization. 

Yolen said publication is aimed for ear- 
ly 1974. All profits from the book will go 
to the club, he said. Publisher is Stackpole 
Co. of Harrisburg, Pa. 

e 


PR executive writes 


police relations guide 


Budd Arthur, president of Budd Arthur 
Associates, Inc., Chicago public relations 
firm, has written The Policesaver, a com- 
munity relations (and press relations) 
guide for police departments. 


The Policesaver is being produced and 
distributed by Arthur Herbert Press, a 
division of BAA, Inc. 


Arthur has previously authored articles 
on police-community relations based on his 
experiences handling both police depart- 
ments and associations in a number of 
cities. He currently counsels Chicago’s 
Confederations of Police and _ helped 
create that organization’s newspaper, The 
Blue Light. 

e 


Photo collection 


Nixon Smiley, who is retiring after 
more than 30 years on the staff of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald, has a new book just 
off the press. It is a collection of 240 
photographs showing Miami from its ear- 
liest days around 1896 to the present. The 
160-page “Yesterday’s Miami” is pub- 
lished by E. A. Seeman Inc. of Miami and 
is priced at $7.95 a copy. 

e 


Seminar cancelled 


The Knight Newspaper seminar, “EDP 
and the Systems Approach to Problems 
Solving and Decision Making,” scheduled 
for October 15-19, 1973 has _ been 
cancelled. 

Douglas C. Harris, director/manpower 
development & planning for the Knight 
seminars, said the reason was due to a 
“planned increase of the use of our com- 
puters and data processing personnel.” 
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Republiestce!? 
Ue MAXIZEGAR Ds: Welded steel tubing for Roll-Over Protective 


Structures on construction and off-highway vehicles for operator protection. 


Ds Cal EDe@xe For gear makers who don't want to chew up 


profits, this is a fine-grained gear steel that doesn’t chew up tools. 


B34 XGuRUBIE A strong, coiled tubing for gas service lines with 


the strength and reliability of steel and the corrosion resistance of plastic. 


Ah, MAXGEORM [S(0)"e A formable yet economical steel, 


tough enough to meet Detroit's requirements for mass-produced parts. 


5s DOUBIEGOATE Steel dowel bars with a tough 


polyethylene jacket provide a unique jointing system on concrete highways 
and reduce highway maintenance costs. 


GF MoOcitice] NEsOEz A seamless casing for deep well 


exploratory drilling for new oil and gas reserves, suited for Arctic conditions. 


is GAIVIBONDE Rigid steel conduit with a bonded coating 


that defies time and corrosive attack. 


(33, DUROEFASHE Stainless steel roofing and flashing that 


is durable, beautiful, easy to install and can last as long as the building. 


Cy. PAINTEOK PEUS An electrogalvanized steel with 


greater-than-ever corrosion resistance and a smooth, paintable surface. 


Os SUPERTERNE A terne coating with reduced 


porosity for automotive parts subject to petroleum-base corrosion. 


A steel company with a whole new philosophy: solving new customer problems with 
new product innovations. Write for brochure Adv. 2334. Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland OH 44107. New developments from the new steel company. 
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Promotion 


By George Wilt 


STIMULATING CARRIERS 


“Keep it simple,” says Bill Jardine. 
“It’s the quick and simple idea that is the 
best incentive to stimulate sales.” 

Jardine, circulation manager of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, has just 
completed a booklet that culls and refines 
hundreds of ideas for carrier sales promo- 
tion. Bill put the collection together for 
the benefit of district managers, supervi- 
sors, advisors, agents, or anyone whose 
job it is to stimulate newspaper carriers 
to sell. 

The book opens with 65 pages of promo- 
tion ideas, simply stated, and follows with 
a number of blank pages for the user to 
add his own ideas and programs. 

He starts with sales talk suggestions, 
and offers a five-point system: introduce 
yourself, explain the offer, tell what it 
means to the prospect, tell what it means 
to the carrier, and ask for the order. 

Ideas suggested include “Home-going 
money,” “smile buttons,’ choosing sides 
(odd-numbered vs. even-numbered routes, 
morning carriers vs. evening, short vs. 
tall, etc.) 

A page is devoted to suggested car- 
crewing methods, and includes canvassing 
plans, and a suggested chart. Bill also 
points out how not to operate a car- 
crew. 

Another page outlines plans for prepa- 
ration, presentation and follow-through 
for a good carrier meeting, with sugges- 
tions on what to say, service, collections, 
and promotion. 

A complete gamut of contests, games 
and competitions is suggested, complete 
with illustrations—including “Game 
Ball,” “Smoking Dogs,’ “In Uniform,” 
“Day Off,’ “Beat the Dealer,’ ‘Phone 
In,” “Ring Toss,” and “Payday.” 

Bill presents dozens of ideas for making 
carrier meetings both interesting and pro- 
ductive, including the use of bingo and 
wheels of chance, a “ping-pong drop,” 
“Bring-a-buddy” night, and “Dine with 
the boss.” 

Sales trips, plane rides, money miles, 
dinner-and-show nights, and action auc- 
tion activities are detailed. One page is 
used to outline a carrier training pro- 
gram. 

Fourteen pages of sampling ideas are 
included, including suggested letters, 
cards, doorknob hangers, coupons, coupons 
and phone follow-ups. 

Individual copies of Jardine’s “Red 
Book of bright ideas to stimulate newspa- 
per sales” can be obtained by writing Bill 
at the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, and 
enclosing $7.50, with additional copies at 
$4 a copy. 

Bill has also filled in as guest columnist 
for the Star’s “Letter from the editor” 
column recently, editor Robert King was 
vacationing. Bill devoted his column to the 
importance of good delivery service, and 
the importance of family supervision and 
participation in route management. 


RICHMOND—Richmond Newspapers, 
Inc., publishers of the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch and News Leader, have 
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released the latest in a series of continu- 
ing market studies, “The Richmond ’73 
Newspaper Audience,” a demographic 
profile of the market based on surveys 
conducted by Belden Associates. Included 
are customer profiles of shopping centers, 
drug stores, grocery stores, department 
stores, banks and savings and loan com- 
panies, credit cards, men’s and women’s 
clothing, and furniture and appliance 
stores. Copies of the studies are available 
from Robert J. Bowerman, general adver- 
tising manager. 


KALAMAZOO DATA—Easy access to 
a variety of facts and figures about the 
Kalamazoo area is available in az. attrac- 
tive booklet, “Kalamazoo Market Facts,” 
available from the Kalamazoo Gazette. In- 
cluded are sections on the area’s cultural 
and recreation facilities and activities, ed- 
ucation and health, local industry, shop- 
ping areas, marketing information, and 
newspaper coverage and services. 

* * 

PROMOTING TV WEEK—A Chicago 
Tribune jumbo brochure, mailed in a 
bright orange envelope, uses offbeat typog- 
raphy and art to promote a 95-year his- 
tory of television appearing in the Trib’s 
TV Week Magazine. The feature traces 
television back to 1878. 


* 


RIGGS-KING — Houston youngsters 
will participate in the tennis match be- 
tween Bobby Riggs and Billie Jean King 
at the Astrodome, through a tournament 
sponsored by the Houston Chronicle. Boys 
and girls from ten to 14 become eligible to 
be bal! boys and ball girls for the match 
by filling out a coupon published in the 
Chronicle. 

Eight Chronicle winners, four boys and 
four girls, will be working the Riggs-King 
match, and will also receive trophies. 
Eight runners-up will help in the prelimi- 
nary celebrity match. All 64 participating 
youngsters will get autographed certifi- 
cates from Riggs or King. 

PGA SALUTE—The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer published a 24-page ROP section 
saluting the PGA Championship held at 
Canterbury Golf Club. The section in- 
cluded 26,832 lines of retail advertising, 
8,968 lines of general advertising, and 
21,800 lines of editorial material. 

* * as 

SLATE—The Detroit News promotes 
its “School & Career Guide” issue sched- 
uled for August 19, with an imitation 
slate, with copy in white handwriting on a 
black background. A piece of chalk was 
attached to the unusual mailer so that 
recipients could add their own com- 
ments. 

TAMPA DATA—A study of the Tampa 
1973 newspaper audience has been re- 
leased by the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune Com- 
pany, publishers of the Tampa Tribune 
and Tampa Times. The study analyzes 
newspaper audiences by demographics, 
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and covers newspaper readership in 
Hillsborough County, the Tampa SMSA, 
outside the Tampa SMSA, and sums up 
the total market area. 

Copies are available from the Research 
Dept., Tampa Tribune-Times, Box 191, 
Tampa, Fla. 33601. 

* * * 

GLASSES—Both the Pittsburgh Press 
and the Cincinnati Post are offering sets 
of eight “Famous Front Page” glasses. 
The Press offers its set in conjunction 
with its 50th anniversary as a member of 
the Scripps-Howard family, for $5. The 
set includes front pages on Lindbergh’s 
landing at Paris; Flood loss quarter bil- 
lion; U.S. Declares War; War Center De- 
vastated by Bomb; Pilio is Conquered; 
Pirates World Champs, President 
Kennedy Slain; and Man on Moon. 

The Cincinnatti set includes San Fran- 
cisco Earthquake, Stock Market Crash, 
Prosperity Ahead says Hoover, Shenan- 
doah Crashes, Legal Beer Returns, Gener- 
al MacArthur Recalled, Island Queen 
Blast, and Kennedy Assassinated. The set 
retails for $5.50. 

* ca * 

CARRIERS HONORED—Fifty Detroit 
News Carrier-salesmen have been award- 
ed $500 Detroit News Carrier Scholar- 
ships through the annual News Carrier 
Scholarship Program. The News has 
awarded such scholarships since 1951, 
presenting a total of $400,500 to date. The 
50 winning carrier-salesmen were chosen 
from 750 applicants. Of the 50 winners, 
ten have been honored once before, six 
twice before, and two four previous times. 
Winners came from all over the Detroit 
metro area, with the city claiming 11 of 
the 50 awards. 

* * * 

FILM FESTIVALS—Ridgewood (N.J.) 
Newspapers have completed their 12th 
annual Ridgewood Film Festivals, with 
record numbers of movie-lovers attending 
showings of “Let It Be,” “Thoroughly 
Modern Millie,” and “The Prince and the 
Showgirl.” Nearly 5,000 viewed the latter 
performance, shown at the height of in- 
terest in the late Marilyn Monroe, at the 
time of publication of several books on the 
fabled star. The film festival was spon- 
sored by the Ridgewood Newspapers and 
the People’s Bank of Ridgewood, with ad- 
mission free, at the community’s Kasschau 
Memorial Bandshell. 

The Ridgewood Newspapers’ Sunday 
Post and Local Review also sponsored 
movies shown, with presentations in 
Dumont, New Milford, and Bergenfield, 
INCA 


* * K 


RANKING CONTEST—A $10,000 Ca- 
dillaec and ten Hawaiian vacations are 
prizes in a contest sponsored by the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. To enter, 
admen must pick a metro area that is 
larger than Des Moines but has a smaller 
newspaper market. 


Going Sunday 


The Northwest Arkansas Times will 
publish a Sunday edition, starting Sep- 
tember 30. The paper now _ publishes 
6-days a week. The price for the Sunday 
issue will be 25¢. 
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The word has 


Redwood City Tribune 
Redwood City, California 


Appeat-=Democrat 


Marysville-Yuba City, Calif. 


CHICO ENTERPRISE-RECORD 
Chico, California 


BEVIEWJOURNAL 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


ARKANSAS DEMOCRAT 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Turlock, CARMATE 


Daily Republic 


Fairfield-Suisun, Travis, Ca. 


MERCED #& SUN-STAR 
Merced, California 


Santa Cruz Sentinel 
Santa Cruz, California 
PETERBOROUGH EXAMINER 
pare oarelicha Ontario 
THE Dai_ty News 
Batavia, New York 


SOUTHWEST TIMES RECORD 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


OR Ae v. TIMES 


Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


Bridgeton Evening News 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


Noblesville, Indiana 


te Commonwealth-Journal 
Somerset, Kentucky 


The Daily Cimes 
Brampton, Ontario 
The Daily Tidings 
Ashland; Oregon 


THE PLAIN DEALER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Daily £ News 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
THE PRESS DEMOCRAT 
Santa Rosa, California 


THE GALION INQUIRER 
Galion, Ohio 


Che Patriot Ledger 


Quincy, Massachusetts 


™m COLG@MBIAN 


Vancouver, Washington 


THE DANVILLE REGISTER 
Choa Sta-Bee. 
Danville, Virginia 


Norwich “—s<> Bulletin 


Norwich, Connecticut 


_Spreadi 


METROPOLITAN ORANGE COUNTYS 


Santa Ana, California 


ATCHPUL NEWSPAPER 
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DAILY REPUBLICAN - REGISTER 


Mt. Carmel, Illinois 


DAIL¥S¢3EAGLE 


Claremont, New Hampshire 


The Evening Bulletin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE FRANKFORT 


TIMES 


Frankfort, Indiana 
The Evening News 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
THE HILLSDALE DAILY NEWS 

Hillsdale, Michigan 
Cambridge Daily Reporter 

Cambridge, Ontario 


Record-Searchlight 
Redding, California 


MARLBORO ENTERPRISE 
HUDSON DAILY SUN 
Marlboro-Hudson, Mass. 


THE EVENING LEADER 
St. Marys, Ohio 


Che Baily Ttem 


Sunbury, Pennsylvania 


The Times Herald 
Pt. Huron, Michigan 


THE DAILY BANNER 
Cambridge, Maryland 


GAZETTE-TELEGRAPH 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The Daily Sentinet-Review 
Woodstock, Ontario 


THE ROANOKE TIMES 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Che Intelligenrer 


Belleville, Ontario 


The Advocate 


Red Deer, Alberta 
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The Latest News-In The Delt 


Greenwood, Mississippi 


L 
MEDFORD. Mp ak TRIBUNE 
Medford, Oregon 


ens8URe 
THE POST am 4OISPATCH 
Pittsburg, California 
The Press-Tribune 
Roseville, California 
CHEBOYGAN DAILY TRIBUNE 
Cheboygan, Michigan 


The News-Item 


Shamokin, Pennsylvania 


Just since the first of the 
year 51 newspapers have 
joined over 200 fine dailies 
who sponsor the best school 
program available. 


SHOULDN'T YOU 


FIND OUT WHAT THEY 


ALREADY KNOW ? 


as Ir BS 
MADSON wi 53701 


the VEC | 


school program 


YES! | WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT THE 
VEC SCHOOL PROGRAM. 
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Suburban coverage 


(Continued from page 14) 


popping up like mushrooms in the soil 

of the exurbs beyond the surburbs. 

—Other affluent families fighting the 

tide by moving back into the dity from 

the suburbs at the rate of 5,000 a year. 

—Vast, gleaming suburban shopping 
malls turning into the new downtowns 
and leaving the old Suburban 
downtowns to mouldey and rot. 

—The rise in popularity of old- 
fashioned farmei's’ iarkets even as the 
landscape is increasingly paved over 
with supermarket parking lots. 

——The decline and fall of the grand 
old estates that orice dotted Philadel- 
phia’s posher subutbs. 

—The plight of the Amish, who be- 
lieve in privacy and the soil, atid who 
are losing both to tourists and creeping 
urbanization. 

The blossoming of suburban antique 
shops to meet a demand overflowing 
from more established city and é¢ountry 
shops. } 

No official called a press cotiference to 
announce any of these stories. Yet they 
were all in the Inqtiirer ahd they, along 
with others, add upto a running account 
of regional change. They répresent a daily 
attempt to explore the shifts in the way a 
portion of society orders its affairs, and 
when they are done at their best, they 
bring to the metropolitan reader some- 
thing of a feel for the changing’ texture of 
his often-baffling surroundiigs. 

The definition of news at the Inquirer 
and elsewhere was not always so fluid. No 
development has likely had greater impact 
on America than the ooze of blacks from 
the South to the North and the seep of 
whites from the cities to the subtirbs. Yet 
that ooze and that seep continued for de- 
cades—and not until both had turned into 
floods did the press sit up and take notice. 
Great changes in America’s social fabric 
went unreported, and therefore un- 
noticed, until the fabric itself was rent. 

Trend stories ate not always eusy for 
reporters—or for editors—who have been 
taught to concentrate on big events and 
big names. Consequently, some of the sto- 
ries that cross my déesk—and even b few 
that get into print—are clinkers. 

But the ones that do not clink involve a 
depth and a sensé of perception that is 
seldom forthcoming from spot tiews sto- 
ries. They tell not just what’s happening, 
but what isn’t happening; what is chang- 
ing and what rethains immune from 
change. | 

And, since they do not incltide breaking 
news or major political figures, they stand 
or fall on something else—illuminating 
incidents and workaday people. The In- 
quirer trend staff has written no stories 
about Mayor Rizzo; but we have written 
about Bud Maddock, a door-to-door sales- 
man down on his luck because Americans 
don’t stay homie these days, and Dirty 
Freddie, a butglat tp on his luck because 
of the same. We have not coyered Gover- 
nor Shapp; but we have told, of Frank 
Corning, one of those ihvisible men—a 
welfare client hidden away in ohe of the 
most affluent subutbs in the nation. 
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We have not reported anything about 
President Nixon—but we have brought 
our readers into the life of Tom Styer, a 
farmer whose land sits at the edge of 
onmarching suburbia; Tom Styer who 
opened his farm to the public one day and 
was astonished and frightened when 2,000 
people surged in the gates to pick 14,000 
quarts of strawberries. “They came like 
locusts,” says a shaken Tom Styer, who 
these days can stand on his farm house 
porch and squint through the haze at the 
split level homes suddenly visible in the 
distance. 

Instead of telling the readers what the 
people in the halls of powgrr are up to, we 
tell them how their own lives are chang- 
ing. The men in the halls of power domi- 
nate the Inquirer’s spot news. The trend 
report belongs to the man in the street. 
The Inquirer would be incomplete without 
him. So would any account of what is 
going on in the 4th largest metropolitan 
area in the country. 


Loyelady prepared this report for the As- 
sociated Press Managing Editors’ New Pro- 
fessional Techniques Committee. 
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Convicted murderer 
surrenders to reporter 


A convicted killer, out of prison under a 
work-release program, surrendered to 
Trenton Trentonian reporter Jack Knarr 
after calling Knarr at home and telling 
him he had done “something terrible.” 
Knarr met the convict and arranged for 
his surrender to the FBI. The man, 
Wesley Meininger, was then arrested on 
suspicion of killing another man with a 
hatchet. 

Knarr had never talked to the convict 
before the surrender. Knarr was covering 
the hatchet murder and Meininger had 
written Knarr a letter in June after 
several newspapers ran articles about 
Meininger’s assignment as a household 
worker in the New Jersey Governor’s res- 
idence. 

In the letter Meininger said that mur- 
derers make good parole risks and that 
there was no need for public concern over 
a murderer working around the Gover- 
nor’s household and family. 

Knarr said, however, that while he 
drove Meininger to an appointment with 
an FBI agent, Meininger “said he could 
kill anyone he hated, and mentioned a 
judge in York County, Pa., who he said he 
would run over if he was in front of our 
car.” 
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Scripps-Howard donates 
$2000 to Denver Univ. 


The Scripps-Howard Foundation has 
made two $1000 grants to the University 
of Denver in the name of the late H. W. 
Hailey, former Rocky Mountain News 
business manager and Jack Foster, retired 
editor of the News. 

The grant in Foster’s name has been 
presented yearly since his retirement in 
1971. The money is to be awarded to un- 
dergraduate students pursuing careers in 
journalism. 


Next 100 years is 


previewed by News 


One hundred down and 100 to go. 

The Detroit News, having celebrated 
the completion of its first century of pub- 
lication, has turned to national and inter- 
national authorities in various fields and 
asked them to project their thoughts 
toward the year 2078. 

The series, which began in The Sunday 
News’ “Viewpoint” section September 9, is 
a collection of essays by scholars, recipi- 
ents of virtually all the honors our society 
can bestow, including the Nobel and Pu- 
litzer Prizes. 

Each authority was assigned a subject 
close to his field of study and interest, 
under a general title for the series, ‘The 
Next 100 Years.” 

The list of authors includes Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, space; Dr. Margaret 
Mead, anthropology; Dr. Rene Dubos, 
environment-health; Dr. Richard L. Meier, 
cities-megalopolis; Dr. John Hope Frank- 
lin, American history; Dr. Sidney Hook, 
education-philosophy; Dr. Hendrik Hout- 
hakker, economics; Herman Kahn, general 
history; Seymour Lipset, political science; 
Marshall McLuhan, communications; Nor- 
man Podhoretz, ethnicism-race; Dr. James 
D. Watson, biochemistry, and R. Buck- 
minster Fuller, architecture-design. 

Dr. Watson was a Nobel Prize winner 
in 1962, and is the author of ‘The Double 
Helix.” Dr. Dubos received a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1969 for his book, “So Human an 
Animal.” 
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Media General’s 
income shows vise 


Media General reported net income of 
$1.30 per share for the first half of this 
year, up 37 percent from $0.95 per share 
last year. 

For the second quarter, per share net 
income was up 88 percent: $0.73 this year 
versus $0.53 for the same period last 
year. 

Total net income in the first six months 
of this year was $4,668,000 compared with 
$3,419,000 last year, or an increase of 37 
percent. 

Total revenue, excluding discontinued 
operations, was up 16 percent over the 
same period: $63,864,000 this year versus 
$55,254,000 last year. 

As these results indicate, there have 
been “significant volume gains in all ma- 
jor divisions of the company,” according 
to Alan S. Donnahoe, president. 

In the first six months of this year, 
Media General reported a 13.1 percent 
gain in newspaper advertising linage, 10.4 
percent in newsprint production, and 19.1 
percent in broadcast revenue. 

“These trends,” Donnahoe said, “reflect 
the strong economic growth in the 
Southeastern areas served by our news- 
paper and broadcast operations, along 
with added capacity and productivity in 
newsprint manufacturing. 

“Although the rates of increase will 
doubtless be lower than the exceptionally 
high levels recorded thus far in 1973, we 
expect this growth to continue in the sec- 
ond half of the year.” 
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New OCR Scan/Set converts 
typed text to tape at SOO wpm. 


It’s an easy-to-operate, low-priced 
alternative to perforating keyboards. 


Here’s the ideal way to cut tape preparation 

costs to the bone while actually improving the 
flexibility of your composing operation: the new 
Scan/Set OCR system from VariTyper. It converts 
typed text to tape flawlessly—at 500 wpm. 

Text for Scan/Set is typed on an ordinary 10- 
pitch IBM Selectric Typewriter, using a special 
typing element we supply. Each key stroke pro- 
duces both the human-readable character and a 
tiny companion bar code for our scanner. Sort 
of bilingual, you might say. 

No special typing skills are needed. Any typist 
can learn the basic fundamentals in a few minutes. 
So it is even practical to consider direct Scan/Set 
typing by the writer. 

Editing can be done on the typed manuscript 
by inserting word- and sentence-delete 
instructions. More thorough copy massaging 
is best accomplished on devices such as our 
new Electro/Set 450 tape correction terminal. 


Because Scan/Set employs typewriters rather 
than perforating keyboards, it’s ideal where 


you need many input devices on hand to handle 
occasional peak loads. It can handle the input 
of up to twelve typewriters. And you can also 
take advantage of off-site typing. 
Your VariTyper man is ready now to demonstrate 
the cost-cutting Scan/Set system for you. He'll 
quote early delivery at a surprisingly low price. Call 
him today. Or write for our free brochure to 
VariTyper, 11: Mt. Pleasant Ave., E. Hanover, N.J. 07936. 
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Police reports 


(Continued from page 15) 


to know ‘the man on the beat.” “If noth- 
ing else, it stimulates dialogue,” was his 
rationale. 

When to hold conferences and briefings 
is another question. ‘‘You’ll never please 
everybody. In the case of radio, we have 
no deadline, so any time is ok. But when- 
ever you hold it, you’re going to favor the 
AM or PM paper. Between 10 and 11 a.m. 
is probably the best time, if any.” 

Press credentials are a sore spot in 
police-press relations. Publishers and edi- 
tors were criticized for laxity in regulat- 
ing the number of staffers with press 
cards. A Florida PIO had a problem de- 
eiding whether to grant credentials to a 
eonvicted drug felon. Other PIO’s ques- 
tioned the legitimacy of underground and 

xe press, Still others recounted diffi- 
es with varying standards among lo- 
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cal, state, and municipal departments. 

“The local chiefs don’t want to give up 

their prerogatives to issue cards. So it 

ends up that practically everyone in the 

state has a police card. It doesn’t mean a 
Aptstyndtnesd ea), 


damn thing,’ 

K 
and state 
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against a si 
Knoxville, T 


ted consolidation of local 
law enforcement agencies in 
“ However, he cautioned 
such 


as the one in 


see, in which the press 
information > for the police works 
out of the mayor's office. “I would be very 
wary of news out of the department come 
election time,” said King. 


Policies on allowing press to ride in 
patrol cars varied. Some felt it was a 


good way to educate reporters. “We allow 
it once in a while,” said Perry Powell of 
Charlotte, North Carolina. “It’s a good, 
way for novice reporters to get to know 
the individual officers personally.” 

A state trooper said his department had 


been plagued by one paper’s unfair cover- 
age. “After. allowing them to ride with 
our troopers, the articles were consider- 
ably more objective.” Police reporters, 
said the supporters of the policy, should be 
given the same status as army combat 
correspondents. 

Others warned that a rash of lawsuits 
could result from injuries to a reporter. 
“We demand that a newsman sign a 
waiver of immunity before he can travel 
in a patrol car,” said a PIO. “You would 
be well advised to seek legal counsel on 
this first.”” Some police felt that allowing 
one reporter to ride with a patrolman 
gave him an unfair advantage over his 
competition. “If a cluster of newsmen are 
waiting outside a building for a state- 
ment, and they see some reporter walk 
right in with police, they are going to be 
understandably upset.” 

Overall, more questions than answers 
emerged from the conference. “It’s like 
banging my head against a wall,” was one 
PIO’s analogy. “But at least there are a 
lot of guys here doing the same thing.” 

Things were just as clouded on the oth- 
er side of the fence. One newsman- 
panelist described the job of police report- 
er as being like a birth. “You never know 
what’s coming out,” he said wryly. 
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Oklahoma prison riot was 


tough assignment for press 


By Robert B. Allen 


While club-wielding prison guards 
backed off an army of newsmen, one en- 
terprising reporter pinned a sheriff’s 
badge on his coat lapel (he had once 
worked briefly as a peace officer) and 
walked unchallenged through the gate of 
the recent riot-torn Oklahoma State Pen- 
itentiary at McAlester. 

Another writer strapped on a toy cap 
pistol, marched through the sealed-off en- 
trance to be warmly greeted, ‘Hi, sheriff!” 

A Dallas, Tex., wire service photogra- 
pher managed it this way: rushing 
breathlessly up to the gate, he flashed an 
impressive card and exclaimed, “Gotta 
hurry.” He was waved through without 
delay. Later, inside the prison complex, he 
admitted that his ‘‘passport’”? had been a 
gasoline credit card with a bright red 
star. 

Still another newsman, even if a bit less 
imaginative, narrowly missed being shot 
when he was_ spotted  belly-crawling 
through grass and shrubbery around the 
warden’s home. The house is across the 
street from the prison’s administration 
building. 


Orders fouled up 


Subterfuge by newsmen was employed 
only after it became evident that adamant 
prison guards either didn’t get or ignored 
orders from the governor’s office to admit 
the press. 

A lack of coordination between riot- 
control agencies (the Army National 
Guards, highway patrol troopers and 
prison correctional officers) added to the 
problem. Almost from the start, there was 
a serious breakdown in communications 
which triggered a serious credibility gap. 

The situation was compounded by the 
absence of a central information center in 
which the news media could rely. A 
briefing by a military spokesman would be 
contradicted by the governor’s office 30 
minutes later. Prison officials might then 
come up with an entirely different ver- 
sion. 

Newsmen, already bucking against 
physical threats and harassment, sudden- 
ly found themselves in a whirlpool of 
frustration in their efforts to cover the 
worst convict revolt in Oklahoma’s 
64-year-old-prison history. Four days af- 
ter the July 27 rioting began, four in- 
mates were confirmed dead with more 
than 30 other persons injured. 


$20 million damage 


By late Saturday (July 28), the last of 
23 hostages were freed unharmed from 
the still blazing penitentiary, where dam- 
ages were estimated at more than $20 
million, believed to be the highest proper- 
ty loss in the nation’s penal history. 

Shortly after the violence erupted, 
newsmen began converging on the scene, 
and three hours later numbered more than 
50. Some reporters, including a New York 
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Times reporter were dispatched from the 
national American Indian Movement con- 
vention nearly 150 miles away at Vinita, 
Okla. 


When motel accommodations became 
heavily taxed, newsmen bedded down on 
the warden’s lawn and spent the next 
several days existing mainly on peanut 
butter and bologna sandwiches from a 
Salvation Army canteen. Few “beefed,” 
even when 600 convicts rejected a meat 
loaf dinner and demanded steak. 


Reporters, however, did complain vocif- 
erously when it became apparent they 
were being fed misinformation. Even Ed 
Hardy, a former AP man who is the 
governor’s press. secretary, publicly 
conceded later that he was disturbed by 
information he had received from high 
correctional officials to relay to the press. 


At one point, Hardy told newsmen that 
prison officials feared 10 to 380 convicts 
were missing in the wake of the riot. An 
hour later, he announced that another in- 
mate count disclosed 23 more convicts on 
hand than when the riot started. 


Sigma Delta Chi complains 


Such confusion, which clouded efforts to 
get accurate information to the public, 
prompted the state chapter of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi to protest to Gov. David Hall. The 
governor was asked to take action against 
those authorities apparently seeking to 
mislead the public. 

Lil Newby, first woman president of the 
state’s SDX chapter, said if it hadn’t been 
for the initiative and hard-nose digging of 
reporters, none of the facts would have 
come out. 


Mrs. Newby, a member of the Tulsa 
Tribune state capital bureau, complained 
in a letter to the governor that citizens, 
some relying on reporters for information 
about relatives, had been crassly victim- 
ized. 


The public had become victims, either 
by “deliberate misinformation or com- 
pletely irresponsible information at a time 
when reliable information was needed,” 
she charged. 


Throughout most of the tense situation, 
reporters were repeatedly assured that no 
convicts had escaped. Yet 12 days later, in 
an apology to newsmen, Hardy admitted 
that four had fled, including a convicted 
bomb murderer. 


Watch newsman’s home 


Even if belatedly, the home of Oklaho- 
ma City Oklahoman & Times reporter 
James Johnson was put under police sur- 
veillance as a precaution. Johnson was the 
first newsman to obtain a confession from 
the bomber admitting he had caused the 
death of an Oklahoma schoolteacher. The 
confession figured prominently in his con- 
viction. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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(Continued from page 46) 

These were only some of the problems 
and dangers that plagued newsmen in Ok- 
lahoma’s prison riot and aftermath. In the 
early stages of the rebellion, the only 
available telephone within two miles was 
a pay phone at a small grocery store 
beyond the prison’s main entrance. 


Lengthy delays 


Young reporters, especially those who 
may have excelled in track, fared best. 
Yet, there still were drawbacks. Many 
reporters found they couldn’t get back 
inside the prison yard, and it required 
lengthy delays waiting for Hardy or Ok- 
lahoma Safety Commissioner Wayne 
Lawson to appear to order clearance. 

Finally, when the phone situation be- 
came acute, Lawson ordered one special 
press phone installed outside the adminis- 
tration building gate. Prison guards, how- 
ever, permitted only one reporter at a 
time to cross the street to use the phone 
and file a story. 

“It always resulted in a mad dash to 
see who would be next, and some of us 
almost got killed threading our way be- 
tween ambulances and other emergency 
vehicles,” complained one reporter. 

There were other bottlenecks. 

When four reporters raced to a prison 
fence after seeing a convict plunge 
through a second story window, armed 
guards came swooping down on _ the 
newsmen. Lawson, the top control chief, 
waved prison guards away, shouting: 
“Leave those four guys alone. They’re 
reporters.” The incident attracted other 
newsmen, but they were promptly driven 
off. As one guard put it, “Commissioner 
Lawson okayed only four of them... the 
others had better get lost.” 

Hardy, it must be conceded, intervened 
time after time for newsmen. But he was 
not always available. If he gave orders to 
one staff of guards, a shift change for 
those on duty started the “no admittance” 
problem all over again. 


Pool system set up 


When it was finally decided to set up a 
pool system for newsmen to view the fiery 
ruins and convict-wrought havoc, Oklaho- 
man & Times investigative reporter Jack 
Taylor was ruled out. He had written too 
many critical stories of the governor’s 
administration, officials said. 

Officials reluctantly agreed, however, to 
let reporters cast lots. Taylor won. 

Harry Jones Jr., a Kansas City Star 
veteran reporter of prison riots, waited 
for three hours with prison guards to talk 
to the prison warden, who failed to ap- 
pear. 

Suddenly, he was given more freedom 
then he thought necessary. “I could have 
been head of the Communist Party in the 
U.S.A. with two ounces of heroin, and 
nobody even checked me,” Jones said. 

Jim Argo, veteran Oklahoma news pho- 
tographer, who finally was able to climb a 
guard tower to photograph milling in- 
mates, put it this way: “If it was the 
worst prison riot ever, public relations 
rated a helluva lot lower.” 


(Allen is a reporter for the state staff of 
the Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times). 
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London newspapers hit 
in vice scandal probe 


By Edwin Roth 


The British Sunday newspaper News of 
the World, with its six million circulation 
Western Europe’s largest newspaper; and 
its five million-circulation rival, Sunday 
People, are fiercely attacked in the report 
of the British Security Commission which 
had to determine whether Britain’s secur- 
ity was endangered by the involvement 
with prostitutes of two British govern- 
ment members. 

The Royal Air Force Defense Secretary 
Lord Lambton, and the Lord Privy Seal 
Earl Jellicoe, a very prominent cabinet 
minister, were the individuals involved. 
Lord Lambton resigned on May 22—more 
than six weeks after the security service 
informed Prime Minister Edward Heath 
of his involvement with prostitutes—and 
Earl Jellicoe resigned two days later. 

Appointed only by the British govern- 
ment, the Security Commission consists of 
the eminent Judge Lord Diplock who pres- 
ided; Lord Sinclair of Cleeve; Lord Gar- 
ner; Sir Philip Allen; and General Sir 
Dudley Ward. It heard all its evidence in 
secret. Under British law, its report is 
privileged, which means that neither the 
Commission members nor anyone publish- 
ing their report could be sued for libel. 


Detailed report 


The report describes how Lord 
Lambton, who had access to secret and 
top-secret material, used the services of 
an expensive prostitute named Norma 
Levy, whose husband Colin Levy, a con- 
victed criminal, was also her procurer. 
Then the report continues: 

“In April 1978, in consequence of a 
domestic dispute with her husband, Nor- 
ma Levy informed the police of her asso- 
ciation with Lord Lambton, and this in- 
formation was passed on immediately to 
the security service to investigate whether 
any risk to security was involved. Norma 
Levy was herself the original source of 
the information about Lord Lambton. Her 
action is inconsistent with any intention 
on her part at that time to blackmail him. 

“Colin Levy, however, thought that he 
could make money out of Lord Lambton’s 
involvement with his wife (to which he 
had always been a consenting part) not 
by blackmail but by selling the story to 
the press. For this purpose, he and an 
associate, who was also involved with 
Norma Levy and had a criminal record, 
attempted to take compromising cine- 
photographs of Lord Lambton in bed in 
the apartment. But they lacked the neces- 
sary technical material and skill to obtain 
recognizable photographs under these con- 
ditions. 

“They approached the News of the 
World on May 5, 1978 and offered to sell 
that newspaper their story for 30,000 
pounds. In the following days, members of 
the staff of the News of the World in- 
stalled in the Levy’s apartment a tape- 
recorder and photographic equipment for 
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taking clandestine photographs through a 
hole in the wall of the bedroom. 

“On May 9, 1978, Levy used the tape- 
recorder to record a conversation between 
Lord Lambton and his wife about drugs, 
and on the following day a member of the 
staff of the News of the World himself 
took a series of photographs showing Lord 
Lambton naked on the bed with Norma 
Levy and another girl, both also naked. 


Decided not to buy 


“After all this had been done, however, 
the News of the World decided not to buy 
the story. They returned to Levy the tape 
recording and handed over to him the 
negatives and prints of the compromising 
photographs that they themselves had 
taken. 

The security commission did not explore 
this particular facet. 

“On May 17, 1978, Colin Levy and his 
associates took all this evidence to the 
Sunday People and offered to sell their 
story for 45,000 pounds. They were paid 
750 pounds initially. The Sunday People 
took charge of all the evidence including 
the tape recording and the negatives and 
prints of the photographs, and promised 
to pay a further 5,250 pounds if it pub- 
lished a report confirming their allega- 
tions. 

“It is not for us to comment on the 
conduct of the two newspapers concerned 
except insofar as it bears on the risk of 
security. We understand that in its other 
aspects the matter is the subject of a 
complaint to the Press Council. 

“On the security aspect we would point 
out that the action of the News of the 
World resulted in two men with criminal 
records being supplied with convincing ev- 
idence, which they previously lacked, of 
the involvement not only in sexual irregu- 
larities but also in criminal offenses in 
connection with drugs of a Minister who 
had access to secret and top-secret in- 
formation of value to the intelligence serv- 
ices of a foreign power. These potential 
instruments of blackmail they handed 
over to Levy and his associate to whom it 
was therefore open to make what profit 
they could out of them. 

“They sold them for 6,000 pounds to the 
Sunday People who retained them and 
later produced them to the police. So secur- 
ity was not actually endangered. But the 
risk to security in handing them over to 
Levy and his associate, to peddle as they 
thought fit, was that potential buyers in 
the market for this kind of material may 
include under-cover agents of the intelli- 
gence services of potentially hostile pow- 
ers.” 

The British House of Commons and the 
British public do not and will not know on 
what evidence the Security Commission’s 
report is based. Although this report will 
be debated in Parliament, any cross- 
examination like that of the U. S. Senate 
Watergate Committee is impossible. 
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Corrections: 1973 E&P 
International Year Book 


Since publication of the 1973 Editor & 
Publisher International Year Book, the fol- 
lowing errors or omissions have been noted. 
Year Book subscribers may wish to insert 
this page in their 1973 edition. 


Page 34—Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 

Representatives should read: Own offices 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit, and San 
Francisco 


Page 49—Colorado Springs (Colo.) Sun 
Cire. should read: 27,066 (m); 27,081 
(S); ABC Sept. 30, 1972 


Page 65—St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times 
Single Copy price is 15¢m/35¢S; Home 
Delivery Rate (d & S) $4.84 per mo. 


Page 65—St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Independent 

Single Copy price is 10¢. Home Delivery 

$2.60 per mo. 


Evening 


rate is 


Page 67--Athens (Ga.) Banner-Herald 
Robert W. Chambers is Publisher 
Paul Simon is Exec. Vice Pres. 


Page 67—Athens (Ga.) Daily News 
Robert W. Chambers is Publisher 
Doyle Powell is Office Manager 
Paul Simon is Exec. Vice Pres. 
Carey Almond is Retail Adv. Mgr. 


Page 113—Bastrop (La.) Enterprise 

Telephone Numbers should be as follows: 
Ady. & Circulation Depts.—(318) 
281-4421 and ( 281-4422, News and 
Editorial Depts. (818) 281-4424 


Page 127—Worcester (Mass.) Daily News 
Delete this listing entirely. Changed plans; 
newspaper not published 


Page 163—Trenton (N.J.) Times 

John Notman is Gen. Mgr. 

Robert Moyer is Asst. Gen. Mgr. 

James Dougherty is Business Mer. 

Kenneth Doty is Comptroller 

James Monteverde-Comp. Rm. Supt. de- 
ceased 


Page 166—Albany (N.Y.) Times- 
Union/ Knickerbocker News Union-Star 

Thomas J. Halpin is Gen. Adv. Mgr. 

Ed de Cosmo is Motion Pix-Theatre Edi- 
tor 


Page 168—Buffalo 
press 
Scott Hayden is Managing Editor 


(N.Y.) Courier-Ex- 


Page 217—Greensburg 
Review 
Price per copy is 10¢/60¢ per week 


(Pa.) Tribune- 


Page 227—Uniontown (Pa.) Herald/Stan- 
dard 

Arnold Goldberg is the Editor of both the 
Morning Herald and The Evening Stan- 
dard 

Betty Joyce Cloud is Women’s Editor 
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Pages 228-229—York (Pa.) Record 

Single Copy price is 15¢/$3.25 mo. 

Add “UPI” to services 

J.A. Bradley is Secretary 

J.D. Scoggins is Pres., Treasurer, Pub- 
lisher & Editor 


Muriel Binder is Business Mer. 
P. Gary Zarfoss is both Adv. Dir. and 
Nat’l. Adv. Mgr. 


Allen Deamer is Cire. Dir. 

Eli Silver is Managing Editor 

Edward Schaeberle is City Editor 

Linda Seligson is Women’s Editor 

J.A. Bradley is Plant Supt. 

James Pflieger is Comp. Room Foreman 
R.W. Furman is Pressroom Foreman 


Page 384—Art and Mat Services 

Ralph Heineman, Inc., 32 West Randolph 
St Chicago; DIS sG060i, Lely (312) 
782-5932. The features described in the 
first 28 lines on this page are available 
from Ralph Heineman, Inc.—the com- 
pany name unfortunately did not ap- 
pear with this listing. 


Page 
U.S. 

Listing for Reuters-should read as fol- 
lows: 


Reuters, 1700 Broadway, 
(10019) (212) 582-4030 


C.L. Casey, Mng. Ed. 

Desmond Moberly 

Michael Charvet 

David G. Robinson 

Peter G. Seares 

John C. Wallace 

Anthony Goodman—U.N. 

Glen Renfrew—Megr. No. Amer. 
Joy Elliott 

Harvey Cooper 


489—Foreign Correspondents in 


39th FL, 


Page 489—Foreign Correspondents in U.S. 

Delete this listing: 

Reuters Economic Services, 1212 Ave. of 
the Americas, (10020); (212) 581-4250 

Cyril A. Smith, Mgr. North America 

Alex McCallum, Asst. Mgr. 


Page 613—Awards 

The Newspaper Fund’s Intern Scholar- 
ship Programs and Career Ad Program 
(Botton of third column) should be up- 
dated to read as follows: 

Scholarships available to college juniors 
who work during the summer as intern 
reporters and copyeditors for daily news- 
papers. Competition announced in Septem- 
ber of each year; application screening 
begins Nov. 1; last entries honored Dec. 1. 
Reporting intern scholarship winners 
named before Christmas; work for 12 
weeks during the following summer; re- 
ceive $500 scholarship from the Newspa- 
per Fund in addition to salaries provided 
by hiring newspapers. Editing intern 
scholarship winners named by January; 
required to attend three-week advanced 
editing course; work for nine weeks dur- 
ing the following summer as copyeditors; 
receive $700 scholarship from the News- 
paper Fund in addition to salaries 
provided by hiring newspapers. Screening 
process follows nominations from jour- 
nalism and liberal arts schools which send 
their top students who have an interest in 
newspaper careers. Applicants must have 


had experience on their school newspa- 
pers. Purpose of the program is to identi- 
fy and encourage talented young people to 
consider careers in newspaper journal- 
ism. 

Five college journalism students are 
awarded $100 scholarships by the News- 
paper Fund for preparing outstanding 
advertisements concerning journalism ca- 
reers. Announcements sent to journal- 
ism schools in April; advertisement en- 
try deadline is May 1; scholarship win- 
ners named in June. Winning ads selected 
by newspaper and advertising executives. 
Career ads are distributed in July to daily 
newspapers to be printed as a public ser- 
vice. For more information, write: The 
Newspaper Fund, P.O. Box 300, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 08540 (Tel. 609-452-2000, ext. 
BAOYE 


Canadian weeklies 
to audit figures 


French language weekly newspapers in 
Canada will be required to have their 
circulation audited following action taken 
at the 41st annual congress of French 
Canadian weeklies held in Vancouver. 


The organization, Hebdos Du Canada, 
moved to increased the credibility of its 
members. Roger Lussier, of L’Union, Vic- 
toriaville, and newly-elected president of 
Hebdos Du Canada, said the new require- 
ment should eliminate inflated circulation 
figures through such means as free dis- 
tribution. 

Hebdos Du Canada has 80 member pa- 
pers with only eight outside Quebec. 


Titles change 


The Board of Directors of Reed Paper 
Group Canada Ltd. announced the follow- 
ing changes: J. R. Craig has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors, Reed 
Paper Group Canada Ltd. and Reed Paper 
Group Canada Holdings Ltd. Craig was 
formerly president and chief executive 
officer of the two companies. He succeeds 
Sir Don Ryder who has resigned as chair- 
man but remains a member of the boards 
of directors. R. W. Billingsley has been 
elected president and chief executive 
officer of the two companies. 


Goes daily again 


The Tucumeari (N. Mex.) News, which 
has been published twice a week since 
June, 1972, returned to daily publication 
on July 16. The Scripps League paper is 
the 20th daily in the state. The paper 
publishes Monday through Friday. 


Saturday dropped 


The Elizabeth (N.J.) Journal has dis- 
continued its Saturday edition due to the 
newsprint shortage. 
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Post staff features, columns 
to be marketed by new group 


The Washington Post Company has 
created a ‘Washington Post Writers 
Group” to originate and market columns, 
features, books and other products of 
staff members. 

Heading the new group as general man- 
ager and editorial director will be William 
B. Dickinson Jr., former editor and vice- 
president of Congressional Quarterly 
Service and Editorial Research Reports. 
Laura Longley Babb, former associate 
editor of Washingtonian magazine, will 
be the unit’s associate editor. 


Dickinson said that the political column 
of Post writer David Broder, currently 
distributed over the joint Los Angeles 
Times/Washington Post News Service, 
would probably be among the first to be 
distributed. “As the Post develops future 
columnists in future years, instead of 
going to other syndicates, there will be a 
mechanism by which they can be syndi- 
cated,” he said. A number of Post colum- 
nists are presently distribured by other 
national syndicates. 

Post board chairman Katharine Graham 
and president Larry H. Israel said in a 
joint statement that the unit would be 
looking for targets of opportunity in the 
publishing and media fields as well. 


NEA distribution 


moves to New York 


Effective October 1, Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association will switch distribution 
of its editorial services from Cleveland to 
New York City. 

Moving distribution to editorial head- 
quarters in New York coincides with clos- 
ing of the company’s commercial printing 
and engraving business in Cleveland, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Earl H. 
Anderson, vicepresident and general man- 
ager. 

Anderson said that offices of the gener- 
al manager and sales, comic art, publica- 
tions, promotion, client service and ac- 
counting will remain at the same location 
in Cleveland. 

NEA, supplier of features and comics 
world-wide, is owned by the E. W. Scripps 
Co. 

“We are ending our short-run letter 
press and engraving business,” said An- 
derson. 

NEA will make efforts to place 69 let-go 
workers in jobs in their fields. Anderson 
blamed new techniques of printing for the 
reduction in the work force. NEA em- 
ploys 160 people in Cleveland. 

“We were hard hit by offset and the 
cold type method of printing,” he said. He 
added that NEA could not continue to op- 
erate the letter press and engraving busi- 
ness at “a growing loss.” 

He said reductions would be made in 
certain editorial sections, the commercial 
art department and in the engraving, 
pressroom, mailroom, photo-printing and 
stereotype divisions. 
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Editor and publisher 
broadeast the comics 


Radio listeners are following the 
adventures of their favorite cartoon char- 
acters although the Edmonton Journal has 
discontinued comic pages temporarily be- 
cause of a newsprint shortage. 

Radio station CHED persuaded Andrew 
Snaddon, editor of the Journal to read 
Peanuts. Mayor Ivor Dent read _ the 
Wizard of Id and Alderman Dave Ward 
read Tumbleweeds. 

Ross Munro, the newspaper’s publisher, 
agreed to read Peanuts the next day and 
columnist Barry Westgate read Andy 
Capp. 

A decision was made to eliminate com- 
ics, a page of articles opposite the editori- 
al page and some syndicated columns, 


Munro said. 
e 


Consumerism column 
by Bess Meyerson 


A new consumer column by Bess Myer- 
son was launched by the New York Daily 
News this past week under the title “Lis- 
ten, Bess.” 

In selecting New York City’s former 
commissioner of consumer affairs to write 
the twice-weekly column, Mike O’Neill, 
managing editor, said, “After all we’ve 
been covering her activities as commis- 
sioner for the past four years, and we 
know she’s got what it takes to do the 
job.” 

Miss Myerson explained that the column 
title reflects the way people came up to 
her during inspection tours around the 
city and started their consumer complaints 
with, “Listen, Bess.” She has also joined 
Redbook Magazine as a contributing edi- 


tor. 
e 


Grocery money hints 
offered in series 


A collection of 115 pointers on ways to 
save at the supermarket is being offered 
as a five-part series by the Chicago Trib- 
une-New York News Syndicate. The se- 
ries is excerpted from the new book, 
“How to Win The Grocery Game: A 
Proven Strategy for Beating Inflation” by 
Delight Dixon Omohundro, Mrs. Omohun- 
dro, a marketing expert, is the mother of 
three young sons. 


NEA buys Pacific story 


Enterprise Sunday Features, a News- 
paper Enterprise Association program, 
has acquired newspaper rights to ‘“Sur- 
vive the Savage Sea”, an adventure story 
of how Dougal Robertson, his family of 
four, and a companion survived the 
broiling sun of the Pacific for 37 days 
after their schooner had been sunk by 
killer whales. 
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WALL STREET’S 
ANSWER MAN 
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Don Campbell gives 


timely, practical 


guidance to readers 


with investment 


questions. His 


DAILY INVESTOR 


column (5 times weekly) 


and MUTUAL FUNDS 


column (once a week) 


are staples on the best 


financial pages. 


Scannable and camera-ready 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 


220 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 10017 


(212) 682-3020 


She’s 
IRRESISTIBLE! 


Survey after survey 
shows that 


NANCY 


is the 
most popular girl 

on the 

comics page. 

Tots, teens, 
and 
Mom and Dad 
fall head over heels 


for 
NANCY 


and her pal 
SLUGGO. 


4- and 5-column daily: Camera-ready 
proofs or mats 
1/2, 1/3 standard plus tabloid and 1/2 
tabloid Sunday: Mats or proofs 
Four-color and B&W 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 10017 
(212) 682-3020 
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Weekly Editor 


By Margaret Cronin Fisk 


‘PEOPLE TO PEOPLE’? JOURNALISM PROMOTED BY TABLOID 


Weekly tabloid newspapers have been 
abandoning the “mother eats babies” 
school of journalism to become “family 
weekly newspapers.” One of the leaders in 
this trend is the National Tattler, a 700,- 
000 circulation weekly published out of 
Chicago. 

In the past year or so, the Tattler has 
revamped its makeup and its story con- 
tent. Many journalists from top dailies 
are now on the Tattler staff and the regu- 
lar contributors include such people as 
Fred Sparks, 1951 Pulitzer Prize winner 
for international reporting. 


Bill Sloan, managing editor of the Tat- 
tler, noted that “significant changes have 
been made in upgrading the caliber of our 
‘writing, reporting and general appear- 
ance and readability. We have refined our 

» to produce a cleaner, lighter, 


more airy effect to try to get away from 
the heaviness some people associate with 
tabloid newspapers.” 

Tabloids in general are getting away 
from lurid headlines and stories as being 
beneath the current sophistication of their 
readers. The Tattler management also be- 
lieves that the tabloids can fill a void in 


the publication market by “people-to- 
people journalism.” 


Moved into void 


Comparing the Taitler’s reportage to 
that of the European daily press, Sloan 
said, “U. S. dailies we moving away 
from this type of reporting. We recog- 
nized the void they were leaving and the 
decision was made to move into it.” 


‘ void has been 


the old slick 


He continued, “another 
created with the death of 
general interest magazines such as Look, 
Life and Saturday Ivening Post on a 
weekly basis. We feel the tabloid newspa- 
per can go a long way toward filling this 
gap, if it is good enough.” 

The new Tattler includes less sensation- 
alized material and more investigative re- 
ports on everyday concerns and stories on 
ordinary people. The paper still runs 
many stories on celebrities and psychic 
phenomena, but Sloan adds that reader 
surveys have shown Tattler readers to be 
“extremely interested” in this type of ar- 
ticle. 


The investigative pieces include reports 
on the energy crisis, new cancer drugs, 
psychic surgery and others. Sloan said 
“we also scooped the whole country on the 
fact that government cloudseeding oper- 
ations is blamed by some leading weather 
experts for causing the disastrous floods 
of last year in South Dakota and on the 
East Coast.” 

Pulitzer Prize winner Sparks recently 
wrote a cover story stating “unequivocal- 
ly that Sen. Edward Kennedy will defin- 
itely run for President in 1976.” 


Significant breakthrough 


Sloan said that Sparks appearance as a 
Tattler contributor “in itself, constitutes a 
significant breakthrough in the tabloid 


50 


Teer 


Tattler assistant editor Tom Lutz, managing edi- 
tor Bill Sloan and publisher Robert J. Sorren 


look over a recent issue of the revamped 
tabloid. 
field.” 
The Tattler’s budget for freelancers 


may count, in part, for that breakthrough. 
Sloan said the Tattler pays out an aver- 
age of $8000 or more per week for free- 
lance writers and photographers. “Our 
rates are competitive with any publisher 
in the world,” he added. 


While the Tattler budget has attracted 
better free lance contributors, the newspa- 
per has also built up its regular staff. 
Sloan, for instance, was at the Dallas 
Times Herald for eight years as a copy 
editor, rewrite man, feature writer and 
investigative reporter, before coming to 
the Tattler 14 months ago. He also 
worked for several smaller Texas newspa- 
pers. 


Other staff members include: Sean 
Toolan, formerly of the London Duaily 
Mail; John Moulder, formerly of the Mort 
Worth Press and the Dallas Times Her- 
ald; Ed Sachs, formerly of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel; Tony Gieske, formerly of the 
Washington Post; Don DeMichaels, 
formerly of Chicago Today; and Bill Hen- 
dricks, formerly with the Scripps-Howard 
News service in Washington. 


Last print frontier 


Sloan came to the Tattler ‘because I 
think a good tabloid like Tattler is the 
greatest challenge there is today in jour- 
nalism. To me, it’s sort of a last frontier 
in the print media.” He added, “of course, 
the money is better than it is in daily 
journalism, too.” 

The Tattler was founded in 1964 by 
Joseph Sorren. His son, Robert J. Sorren 
is the current editor and publisher. The 
paper is primarily sold in supermarkets 
and chain stores. Sloan said the circula- 
tion is going up “steadily, week to week, 
because of our new marketing plans and 
the dramatic acceptance we have re- 
ceived” for the Tattler’s content chan- 
ges. 

The paper is printed in the Chicago 
suburb of Lansing, Ill. by a contract print- 
er. The Tattler has its own cold-type 
production facilities, although it is printed 
letterpress. The paper is shipped to dis- 
tribution points in all 50 states and Cana- 
da. 
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Weekly sales 


Mickelson Media Inc. of New Ulm, 
Minn., has purchased the Henle Publish- 
ing Co. of Marshall, Minn. The Henle 
Publishing Co. publishes the Lyon County 
Independent, a controlled free circulation 
newspaper twice a week. As a wholly 
owned subsidiary of MMI, the newspaper 
will be discontinued but it will publish a 
shopper and will continue its commercial 
printing. The Marshall Messenger, anoth- 
er subsidiary, will be renamed the Mes- 
senger-Independent and continue its three 
times a week morning publication. MMI 
also publishes the newspapers in New 
Ulm, Fairmont, Sleepy Eye and St. 
James, all located in south-central Min- 


nesota. 
*¥ * & 


Pioneer Press Inc., a subsidiary of 
Time, Inc., has added the Vernon (Ill.) 
Review to its group of North Shore and 
West Suburban (Chicago) weekly news- 
papers. 

The staff of the Review includes Meg 
Moritz, managing editor and reporters 
Sally Saville, Iris Finkelman, Adele Ma- 
thews and Terry Colvin. 

With the addition of the Review the 
circulation of Pioneer’s 17 newspapers is 
listed at 106,000. 


ite ie 


Courtland Communications Corp., 
Cleveland, has acquired Southern New 
York Publishers Inc., Monticello, N. Y., 
the publisher of three papers; Watchman 
News, Liberty Evening News and Watch- 
man Shopping Guide. According to Eldon 
C. Gensheimer, executive vicepresident of 
Courtland, the acquisition completes a 
plan through which the group is able to 
sell advertisers saturation coverage of 
Rockland, Orange and Sullivan counties 
with one purchase. The company also 
owns Rockland Leader of Nanuet, N. Y. 
and Orange County Free Press. 


* * * 


Gannett Co., Inc. announced agreement 
to acquire the 5,000 circulation Brooksville 
(Fla.) Sun-Journal, Florida’s only tri- 
weekly newspaper, for $650,000. 

Brooksville is located 45 miles north of 
Tampa-St. Petersburg. It is the county 
seat of Hernando County, which has a 
growing population of over 25,000. Sun- 
Journal owner-publisher James M. Talley 
will continue in charge of the operation, 
the announcement said. 

* * * 


Nixon Newspapers, Inc. of Wabash, 
Ind., has acquired the Pulaski County 
(Ind.) Journal. The county seat paper at 
Winamac in northwestern Indiana was 
sold by Journal Newspapers, Inc. Wiley 
M. Spurgeon, Jr., of Muncie, Ind. sole 
owner of the latter firm, has been the 
publisher of the Pulaski County Journal 
for two years. The sale was handled by 
the Towe Agency of Winter Park, Fla. 

ok ES a 

Florida Publishing Co., publishers of 
the Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville 
Journal and St. Augustine Record, has 
acquired two weekly papers. They are the 
Flagler (Fla.) Tribune and the Crescent 
City (Fla.) Courier-Journal. 
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Past Week’s Range 
of Stock Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

9/5 Of l2 
Affiliated Publications (OTC) ............ 8l/, 834 
American Financial Corp. (OTC) eee Ss 113% 
Booth Newspapers (OTC) ........... ao by 20 
Capital Cities Com. (NYSE) ...... a. AMA 44'/ 
iCommCorp. (OMG) cance eee more RA 34, 
Cowles \Commi(INYSE) ...0. 0.2.50 er 6/5 63, 
Dows Jones (OC iio cerns 2 tak oc Aa A, 28!/2 
Downe: Comm (OTC) 2.0. ncc0... wn Ae 2 
GarnnettaitNySe) bocce tates tarere bse 35!/5 32!/, 
Gray iComme (ONG)! ohne aes. I'/, "Wh, 
Harte: ktankss (NYSE)e 4.4. <5 1034 10\/, 
Jefferson-Pilot (NYSE) .......... 33% 33 
Knighta(NYiSE)iseeectus yan st. 343, 34 
Lee Enterprises (AMEX) ........ 3 14l/, 
Media General (AMEX) ........ 35 3454 
Maltimedian(OlC)) aise. soak. Poe eZ Ol/e 20 
New York oe (AMEX) itecer orcs, cee 12/4 12% 
Ranaxe COG iets exe aeeteniniencagia ae Pe ae //i 3%, 
Post Corp. lwise,) (ORCI eee -.. 102 1%, 
QuebeconmiAMEX isnemeserasnenneareo rad EWA 145, 
Ridder Publications (NYSE) ....... Bee UWA, 16!/, 
SouthammePressa( GE) (eines... cen 30 293, 
Speicdeli(OlC)ipeuscea towne. cee nee, USA 12! 
Thomson Newspapers (CE) ....... ‘atau Love 13 
TimetInces(NYSEW olktesees oe cae .. 35% 37'), 
Times Mirror eee Racca eee Seo VA 18!/g 
orontosstariCEyeco nonin we .. 23! 24/2 
Washington Post AMEX) RCA nthae aereciets 20'/g 20% 

SUPPLIERS 
ADHD: (CE) ane semaniescne Paciolan aeiai.c 1214, 13 
Addressograph Multi. (NYSE) 13! 12', 
Alden Electronics (OTC) ............ | | 
Aliaita( OG) once aes cente eee Bane 2 eles 3% 
Anglo-Canadian (CE) ............- --. 16 17%, 
Ball Corpr (ONG) mcrrtantites neem slore 13! 
BEA TIPOnest CEN meee meron reir claret apes INDIE 21% 
Berkeyrhoton (INN SE) Mmacen. cece ener: 13 12'/, 
BolseiGascader (NYSE) Mens Merce nce: 13', 1314 
Compugraphice (AMEX) fy yenmes cs cciee en 21% 21V/, 
Gomptscanp (OG) rai otek hoe ee ne We 9% 
Crown Zellerbach (NYSE) ................ 3334 32 
GutlersHammer (NYSE) ..2c0-ccscece sens 29 32\/g 
Daycom(NYSE)meaacce<te ceerivn snecbecnren 165% 165, 
Digital Equipment (NYSE) .............. 8935 8654 
DomracrecAMEX)i® teat onan ae ona 22'/ 23% 
Dows Chempicalei((NYSE)iteaeadcess een naa 563; 5634 
Dymo (NYSE) (an. #2, oes. -oneatotienie ee cate 17/4 163, 
EGRMA(@OTC)E eniietane deecianwseaon seniors ¥Y, 83, 
Eastman Kodak (NYSE)uen resus eens 137, 131% 
Ehrenreich Photo (AMEX) ............-.- 12 1134, 
ElthatiNNSE ie atc atle canis tod sstrae 29" 30!/, 
General! Electric (NYSE) isisc. ssh cccenc se 59\/o 57 
GeorgiamPacifica(NYSE)ie wicnncen cee cneeas 367% 363, 
Craceniweaikea (NSE) sccrn sis neatecacinetie 23/4 23% 
Great:-Lakes, Paper, (CE) ivsteneoacctne esas 24\/n 26% 
Great No. Nekoosa (NYSE) .............. 50%, 5! 
Harris eee CNS Biers ence ee 29/4 29/4 
Inmontu(INYSE) Mice ctheme cee een eee Th, T'/y 
International Paper (NYSE) .............. 45 44 
ItekeConp nu (NYSE ieee ean ey yenectenneaoae 32 30! 
Kimberly Clark (NYSE) “eccssnnee san anen 44\/, 4| 
LogEtrontcs (OCs cone -menaeenmnee ereaers = 4%, 
MacMillan, Bloedel (CE) ................ 323, 3354 
Milgo Electronics EK) Saran yoe omnes 17 165% 
Millmaster Onyx (AMEX) ............2005 834 8 
Minnesota Min. & Mie. ONE) Se ere 84!/, 82% 
BRotone (ONGC) Aauraty. Auer eeenont esate _ — 
Richandsona(iINYSE)iiw catenin emote seraceros 12 1134 
Rockwell rinil: (NYSE) ©... (cnc: agrees ue ce 28!/2 274, 
SINGS (NYSE) E serceminnn: wate nuit ce eee 52 50 
Southland ‘Papen ((OTG)l o-..cecas canes 16!/, 1634 
Southwest Forest Ind. (NYSE) ............ 2 
Sinichemicalin(NYSE) ease vere senaee 19% 185, 
Wheelabrator-Frye (NYSE) .......... 14% 1334 
White Consolidated (NYSE) 123% 13", 
Wood Industries (AMEX) ........-2+0000e 0 9%, 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Doremuss {ORG oes 7 .blatacesealacnmies 5, 5 
Doyle, Dane, Bernback (OTC) ........... 12!/ 1234 
Foote, Cone, Belding (NYSE) ............ 10%, 1134 
Franks ClintonyE. (OMG) seeran-aiacieiae 10% 10% 
Grey Advertising. (OTC) sia: siecle nasiiee "2 
Interpublic Group ADE) Ree. Santtine 14% 14U/, 
Needham, Harper & Steers (OTC) ....... Ws 10 
Ogilvy, Mather (OTC Near, n lennceey 20 20!/2 
PKI Coty (OTC)| Noae a ee tiene anit Yq %, 
ven Warkhompson (NYSE) time. nic.sesear cn 13% 133%, 
Tracy-kocker(OLG) Pe) ik se Baars stcinte scare 5 43, 
Wells Rich Greene (NYSE) ............4.. 12'/4 A 


Deaths 


GEORGE R. ZIELKE, 62, a member of the 
Washington bureau of the Yoledo Blade 
and Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; September 
10. 

BooTH, 62, cartoonist with the 
NESS iit recently. 


BS 


JACK 
Vancouver 


A. Ue Conphed, 60, retired AP corre- 
spondent and editor of the AP Log; Au- 
gust 3 

5 * * 

JACQUFLINE STANDING, 52, assistant to 
the ad director of Texas Star; recently. 

GRADY M. Bynum, 
ager, Galveston (Tex.) News; 


52, production man- 
August 30. 


WARREN Fi. PACK, 52, snortswriter and 
racing handicapper for New York Jour- 
nal-American and World Journal Tribune; 
September 8. 


CAPT. EDWARD G. PENNIMAN, 58, re- 
porter and copy editor, Lynn (Mass.) 


Item; August 21. 

KENNETH E. ae ae 66, retired man- 
aging editor, Stoux City (la.) Journal; 
July 26. 

* * 


BEN H. BLACK, 63, midwest manager 
for Intertype ees August Bille 


GEORGE L. meen 66, nabbed advertising 
manager, Pottstown (Pa.) Mercury, and 
grandson of the late Thomas Taylor, 
founder of the Pottstown Daily News 
which merged with the Mercury in the 
early 1980s; ale 8. 

WILLIAM M. Dae 78, first interna- 
tional organizer of the Newspaper Guild 
and executive secretary of the Local No. 1 
of the Cleveland News for more than 30 
years; erred 5. 

BERNARD E. Mie cannes: 75, for three dec- 
ades a telegrapher and teletypist with 
North American Newspaper Alliance and 
in recent years for New York Times News 
Service; September 9. 

ARTHUR GLASS, 74, former assistant 
sports editor and copy editor, New York 
Herald Tribune, New York World Tele- 
gram and World Journal Tribune; Sep- 
tember 4 

OrIEN W. Firer, JR., columnist for the 
Phoenix Gazette and former managing 
editor of the Arizona Republic: Septem- 
ber 8. 


Multimedia elects Sisk 
chairman and chief 


J. Kelly Sisk was elected chuirman and 
chief executive officer of Multimedia Ine. 
this week by the board of directors. 

Edmund AY Ramsaur, executive 
vicepresident and co-publisher of the 
Greenville (S. C.) News and Piedmont, 
was named president, succeeding Sisk. 
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The board also appointed Wilson C. 
Wearn, president of Multimedia Broad- 
casting Co., to executive vicepresident of 
Multimedia. Donald J. Barhyte was named 
vicepresident, finance and chief financial 
officer in addition to responsibilities as 
treasurer, and elected Harold E. Martin, 
editor and publisher of the Montgomery 
Advertiser and Journal, a vicepresident. 


All officers retain their previous roles in 
the company’s subsidiaries and division. 
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Max Falk retires 
as ad director 


Warren Wolfe was named this week 
advertising director of the New York 
Times to take the place of Max Falk, who 
is retiring on October 1. 


Falk, who has been on the staff for 38 
years, is retiring in compliance with the 
company’s mandatory retirement policy. 
He was appointed ad director in 1966. 

Under Falk’s direction, advertising rev- 
enues of the Times giew from $129 mil- 
lion in 1966 to a record $175 million in 
1972. 

Falk’s successor, Wolfe, has been serv- 
ing as advertising manager. Succeeding 
Wolfe is William Tate, who was promoted 
from assistant ad manager to ad manag- 
er. Tate will assume the over-all supervi- 
sion of the retail ad department, effective 
immediately. 

The retail department has been divided 
into three specific areas for sales develop- 
ment, as follows: Frank Doherty, manag- 
er of department stores advertising; Na- 
than Swartz, manager of specialty stores 
advertising, and Roger Brown, manager 
of suburban stores advertising. 
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A RECEPTION introduced new Dallas Times Herald executive editor W. aha Johnson Jr., 


former 


vc 
vicepresident and executive editor, Felix McKnight, long-time editor and co-publisher who was 
appointed vicechairman, and James F. Chamber, publisher. 


SERAPH ATL NTI 


aide to President Lyndon B. Johnson, to employes of the newspaper. Fashion editor 
onne Saliba (left) talks with from left to right) managing editor Ken Smart, Johnson, 


Young reader gets cliffhangers 
in daily “Tales from Dr. A” 


who wrote 385 
and then self- 


A biology professor 
science books for children 
syndicated some of his stories to weekly 
papers a year ago, debuts this month with 
the Chicago Tribune-New York News 
Syndicate as a spinner of tales for the 
preschool and subteen newspaper reader. 
The syndicate hopes it has “the first real 
yarn-spinner for newspapers since 
Thornton Burgess.” 

“Tales from Dr. A” will be 5 episodes a 
week, beginning September 24, about 300 
words each, with illustrations. Story 
lengths vary from two to 5 episodes, with 
cliffhangers leading to the next day’s pa- 
per. 

Actually Dr. A is Professor Alvin Sil- 
verstein, who teaches at Staten Island 
Community College in New York. But he 
is also part of a husband-and-wife team. 
Wife Virginia and their six children are 
consultants and contributors to the tales, 
and they all live on the farm in Lebanon, 
New Jersey, where they have an assort- 
ment of animals. The age-range of the 
youngsters is from 14 down to 3. 


There will be some recurring characters 
such as Mersina the Mini-Witch; Rich 
Rogers, an apprentice wizard who per- 
forms magic through science, and Profes- 
sor Bumbly, whose scientific experiments 
always have unexpected results. 

Upcoming “tales” are as contemporary 
as the day’s news. One is “No Gas Today” 
and tells how Billy and a stray dog solve 
the gas shortage at his father’s station. 
Dr. A has also done a whole week of 
“Halloween on the Moon.” 


The Boston Globe was among the pa- 
pers which bought the weekly tale first 
syndicated by the professor. A staff artist 
illustrated the story for the Sunday 
Globe. 
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220 newspapers enrolled 
in college study plan 


Beginning late this month, about 40 
million newspaper readers will have the 
opportunity to take a college humanities 
course in their homes (E&P, June 17, 
1972). 

Billed as a “college course by newspa- 
per,” the program has enlisted 220 weekly 
and daily newspapers across the country, 
which will publish, on a weekly basis, a 
series of 20 lectures by prominent schol- 
ars. 

In order to participate, the reader must 
purchase a $10 kit of supplementary ma- 
terials, including 50 additional lectures 
and articles, a study guide, self-tests, and 
a game called The Future. The monopoly- 
like game involves one or more players 
investing in arts and letters, social pro- 
grams, ecology, population controls, and 
genetic changes, and moving about the 
board into the future world. 

If the student wants college credit, he 
must enroll with the extension department 
of a nearby college or university taking 
part in the program, pay a course fee of 
$35-45 and attend two evening “contact 
sessions” with an instructor. Examina- 
tions will be given at mid-term and con- 
clusion of the 20 weeks. A total of 155 
colleges and universities, are accepting 
students in the program. 

The University of California-San Diego 
set up the project with a $96,000 grant 
for the first year’s operation from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 

The 220 newspapers publishing the ar- 
ticles include publications in Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, Canada, and Puerto 
Rico. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for September 15, 


Interim paper publishes 
during St. Louis strike 


While negotiations seeking to end a 
teamsters union strike against the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch continued on a 
daily 10-14-hour basis, St. Louis City and 
suburban residents were being offered an 
interim strike newspaper, the tabloid St. 
Louis Today. 

Harold Gibbons, who until recently held 
the title of international vicepresident of 
the Teamsters Union, was called into ne- 
gotiations by Post-Dispatch management. 
Indications were that several contract 
points had been successfully negotiated 
since Gibbons’ entry and reports were that 
the strike might end late this week, 

St. Louis Today came out September 7 
with 12 pages and is being published Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday at the plant 
of the Collinsville (Ill.) Herald, according 
to publisher Eric Freidman, former oper- 
ator of an advertising company. 

Editorial help is chiefly by newsmen 
who were furloughed by the Post-Dispatch 
strike, and the closed St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, the Newhouse newspaper that 
is printed in the P-D plant. Harper Bar- 
nes, formerly with the Post-Dispatch, is 
editor, and William F. Woo, a furloughed 
P-D news editor, is managing editor. 

Today is being distributed to St. Louis 
and suburban dealers and sells for 10 
cents per copy. It contains editorial and 
advertising. Friedman said 54,000 copies 
were distributed on September 12 and the 
paper is now up to 16 pages. 

Friedman said staffers on editorial, 
business and advertising sides will share 
profits proportionate to the number of 
hours they work. 

He said Today will discontinue as a 
daily when the St. Louis papers resume 
printing, but might stay in business as a 
bi-weekly. The intent was to publish daily 
at the outset, but the newsprint shortage 
prevented that. Friedman said the Col- 
linsville Herald arranged to obtain extra 
newsprint for Today. 

Hanging over the labor negotiations 
was a warning by the Globe-Democrat’s 
publisher, G. Duncan Bauman, that his 
newspaper could not survive a prolonged 
strike. He said that the paper, owned by 
the S. I. Newhouse chain, would probably 
be permanently shut down, not sold, if the 
strike lasted too long. 

But Paul Bowers, director of the 
regional Federal Mediation Service here, 
said yesterday, “I don’t expect the strike 
to last any longer than a month—total.” 

ry 


Downtown weekly 


A weekly paper with a free circulation 
of 20,000 will begin publication October 1 
in Portland, Oregon. The paper, published 
by Community Press, will be devoted ex- 
clusively to downtown Portland. 

e 


Historie site 


The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, the 
South’s oldest continuous operating news- 
paper, has been designated as a historical 
site in journalism by Sigma Delta Chi. 
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Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 


NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques in America 
“Antiques in America” is 
written by Harry Baker, a 


newspaperman who grew 
up in the furniture design 
business, is himself a collec- 
tor and antiques expert. It 
is specific, illustrated, prac- 
tical. His column ts respect- 


ed by professionals but 
profitable to amateurs and 
is written with real Yankee 
humor and literary econ- 
omy. The Washington Post 
and the Baltimore Sun are 
two of the subscribers. For 
samples and prices write 
The Providence Journal, 
Room 416, Providence, R.I. 
02902. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOOKS AV AILABLE 


ADVERTISING? Self-study by 175-page 
book, 3 instruction guides, cassette 
tape for $49. (or send 25¢ for info) 
AAI-EP, 655 Teresita, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94127. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IDAHO ANNUAL outdoor magazine. 
Outstanding opportunity in growing 
recreational field. Write P.O. Box 7-F, 
Arvada, Colo. 80001. 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS — 


APPRAISALS FOR ESTATE, TAX, 
partnership, loan and_ insurance _pur- 
poses. Sensible fees. Brochure. M. R. 
Krehbiel, Box 88, Norton, Kans. 67654. 


APPRAISALS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Newspaper Service Co., Inc., P.O. Dr. 
12423, Panama City, Fla.—32401. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES 


“the broker with instant buyers” 
SALES, SERVICES, MANAGEMENT 
134 S. Panama St., P.O. Box 7267 
Montgomery, Ala. (205) 262-2411 


JOSEPH A. SNYDER, BROKER 
Western, Mid-Western Newspapers 
2234 E, Romneya, Anaheim, Cal. 92806 


Negotiations for sales, purchasing, ap- 
praising of newspapers our business. 
CLARENCE W. TABB & ASSO., 
6614 Rutgers Street 
Houston, Texas 77005 
Ph (7138) 664-9414 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


AVAILABLE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW BOOKS GALORE EVERY 
YEAR! Weekly ‘“BookViews” tells your 
readers about hardcover and paperbacks 
they want to read. Not just ‘‘best- 
sellers.”’ Write Interlude Productions, 
Box 157, Maplewood, N.J. 07040. 


GENERAL 


CONTEMPORARY FEATURES 


Today’s features for today’s people: 
Contemporary Newsfeature of the 
Week, Changing Woman, Stock Pot, 
Future Tense. The now subjects in now 
style. For samples, write Contemporary 
Features, Box 404, Chappaqua, N.Y. 
10514. Today! 


PARENT TIPS 
PAUL’S PARENT TIPS—Lively an- 


swers to questions all kids (and 
adults) pose. 20 years experience. 
Samples. P. Burns, 4386 Morse, Day- 
ton, Ohio 45420. 


REAL ESTATE 


REAL ESTATE TAX IDEAS written 
by nationally known tax attorney in 
sparkling prose. Tax saving techniques 
for real estate pros and laymen. Gerald 
J. Robinson, Dogwood Ct., Stamford, 
Conn. 06903. 


TRAVEL 


YOUR WEEKLY TRAVEL and recre- 
ation page or supplement. No work for 
you, only profit. Travel Rates & 
Places, Box 246, Woodside, N.Y. 11377. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


| GROWING AREA, Growing Paper— 


Nobody tops our weekly in one of New 
York’s most scenic areas. Modern off- 
set equipment producing a_ quality 
product. Small enough for a husband- 
wife team, large enough to challenge. 
Priced to sell at $25,000. Box 1487, 
Editor & Publisher. 


KEG ALS WEEKIEY 
CENTRAL NEW JERSEY 


$55,000 gross ean easily be tripled by 
live operator, Fabulous central Jersey 
growth area. Full price only $35,000. 
Half cash required. Good terms, 


OAKWOOD REALTY, BROKERS 


P.O. Box 957, Lakewood, N.J, 08701 
(201) 363-1280 

AREA 3 offset weekly group. Gross 

over $400,000. Profitable. Dynamic 

area, unlimited potential, Want pub- 


licly traded newspaper stock for part 
or all. Box 1394, Editor & Publisher. 


Rocky Mountain Newspapers 
BILL KING ASSOCIATES 
2025 Foothills Rd., Golden, Colo, 80401. 
(303) 279-6345 


Name 


ANNI 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Order Blank 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


EXCLUSIVE COUNTY DAILY 


in 


Zone 8, grossing over $225M, price 
$237M, building $50M, 29% down. 


Dean D, Sellers, Broker, 808 N. Miller, 
Mesa, Ariz. 85203, 


16,000 CIRCULATION tabloid weekly. 
$125,000 gross, starting third year. 
Good potential. (I’m tired.) Free Press, 
Selma, Ala. 36701. 


OFFSET WEEKLY established 1908 
in Area 3. County seat, circulation 
over 4M. Ideal for husband-wife ag- 
gressive team. Good businessman could 
double current $65M gross in a year. 
Computer typesetting, own camera and 
press. Publisher moving back to metro 
area. Award-winning paper. Box 1285, 


| Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 
Oe 
WE HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS for 
dailies and large weeklies. Information 
strictly confidential. 

DIXIE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 

P.O. Box 400, Gadsden, Ala. 35902 
Ph. (205) 546-3356 


SENS EAE ORME, i year experi- 
ence, desires large weekly/small daily. 
Box 1283, Editor & Publisher. ae 


Address 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


IT’S NOT THE DOWN PAYMENT 
that buys the newspaper—it’s the per- 
sonality and ability of the buyer. This 
is why we insist on personal contact 
selling. 

LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 189, Mount Pleasant, Mich, 48858 


City 


State 


Zip 


Authorized by 


Classification 


Copy 


The DIAL Agency, 1502 Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001, Ph: 349-7422, 
“America’s No. 1 Newspaper Broker. 


ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
Newspaper sales, appraisal, consult- 
ing. Now located convenient to Kansas 
City International Airport. Krehbiel- 
Bolitho Newspaper Service. New ad- 
dress: 10000 West 75th Street, Shaw- 
nee Mission, Kans. 66204. Office: (913) 
236-5280; Res: (918) 381-6815. 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker 
1388 N. Euclid, Upland, Calif. 91786 
Daily Sales, Appraisals: (714) 982-0424 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY 
Conducts professional, confidential ne- 
gotiations for sale and purchase of 
highest quality daily and weekly news- 
papers in the country. Before you con- 
sider sale or purchase of a _ property, 
you should call (813) 446-0871 day- 
time; (813) 733-8053 nights; or write 
Box 3364 Clearwater Beach, Florida 
33515. No obligation, of course. 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
for purchase and sale of 
NEWSPAPERS 
W. B. GRIMES & CO. 
National Press Building 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) NAtional 8-1133 


Daily Weekly 


To Run: 


HOWARD W,. PALMER, BROKER 
Eastern Weekly Newspapers 
Rt. 2, Box 314, Signal Mtn., Tenn. 37377 


for September 15, 1973 


Mail to: 


(1) Assign a box number and mail my replies daily 
Weeks 


Please indicate exact classification in which ad is to appear. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER © 850 Third Ave. © New York, N. Y. 10022 
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Till Forbidden 
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MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 


BINDERY 
ee EeESeESEeEOeSEeeeSee oo arr eee 


PAPERMAN COLLATOR/INSERTER, 
full or tab sigs, plus quarter fold, 
wrapper and tyer attachment. Brand 
new (job discontinued), Save dollars. 
Phone (616) 945-9554, Hastings, Mich. 


COMPOSING ROOM 


ALL MODELS 
Linotypes—Intertypes—Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
186 Church St., N.Y.C. (212) 964-1370. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising Rates 


"POSITIONS WANTED" 
{Payable with order) 


4-weeks ......65 $1.15 per line, per issue 
Boweeks ......0. $1.25 per line, per issue 
2-weeks .,...005 $1.35 per Jine, per issue 
MEWROK! C faceetnib aise $1.45 per line. 


Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 


3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 


Add 50¢ per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 


Ajy-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra 


Do not send 
etc. in 


irreplaceable 
response to ‘help 


clippings, 
wasted’ 


advertisements until direct request is 


made for them, E&P cannot he re- 
sponsible for their return. 


“ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS" 


(Remittance should accompany class= 
Ified copy when submitted unless 
credit has been established). 


beécladgod -$1.70 per line, per issue 


B-WEOKS: access. $1.80 per line, per issue 
2-weeks ........$1.90 per line, per issue 
miptatete: ores $2.00 per line, 


Count 5 averaye words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 


Add 50c per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 
Air-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra. 


DISPLAY—CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface type, cuts or 
other decorations, changes your classified 
ad to display. The rate for display-classi- 
fied is $3.60 per agate line—$50.40 per 
column inch minimum space. 


Classified Contract Rates Available 
On Request 


WEEKLY CLOSING TIME 


Tuesday, 4:30 PM New York Time 


Box numbers, which are mailed each day 
as they are received, are valid for 1-year. 


Editor & Publisher 
850 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 
(212) 752-7050 
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COMPUGRAPHIC 4961TL, 2% 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS — COMPUGRAPHIC 
All models. Service provided by manu- 
facturer. FFHN Business Products, 
Church Rd., Mt. Laurel, N. J. 08057. 
(609) 235-7614, 


years 

old, 17 font strips, complete parts kit 

and new reader. Guaranteed for 30 

days. $6500 or best. Call Bob or Car- 

roll toll free: (800) 621-8208. 

LINOTYPE Model 30, hydroquadder, 
Margach feeder, 6 molds, 8 maga- 
zines. Excellent. $995 our floor. Run- 
ning. (Several 14’s and 8’s.) 


LINOTYPE MAGAZINES—$75 each. 


1 PREMIER Rotary Shaver, Serial No. 
5223721—$500. 


1 DeWITT top plate burner. Excellent. 
$995. 

10 TONS Linotype metal. 
analysis. Per lb., 20¢. 


Call Tom Brockett, collect. 
(3813) 962-8703. 


GOOD BUYS—offset composition equip- 
ment (trade-ins for Compugraphics) 
from clean plants and proud owners: 
Justowriters, used Compugraphiecs, Fo- 
totype Compositors, Headliners, Fair- 
child PTS 2020, Photon 713-5, Linofilm 
Quick, ATF, Varitypers, etc. National 
Publishers’ Supply Corp., Berlin, Wis. 
54923 or 18 W. 22nd, NYC 10010. 


Excellent 


—__~. 


ENGRAVING 


FAIRCHILD SCAN-A-SIZER. Enlarges 
and reduces, duo screens 85 and 65, 
tip-top condition, best offer over $2,800. 
Review Corp., Darien, Conn. 06820. 
Phone (208) 655-1474. 


NuARC Fliptop Platemaker—Model FT 
40UPNS 


di-ARC Plate Bender (rolling 
curving machine)—Model M1835 


CARLSON Plate Finisher (router)— 
Model 60 


STA-HI Curved Plate Router 


WOOD PONY Autoplate—2234” cutoff 
(Compression lockup) 


STA-HI Master Former 
MF-3 

STA-HI Premier Rotary Shaver 
#£92763530H1 

KEMP melting Unit (7 ton) 

DM-35 Master Etch 

1 MASTER Plate Whirler 

1 LUDLOW and molds 

1 HAMMOND sstriper saw 


All equipment is in good condition. 
Contact: George Weitzel, Production 
Manager, Globe-Gazette, Mason City, 
Towa 50401. 


and 


(2)—Model 


~~ 


MAILROOM 


MUELLER INSERTING MACHINE 
Model EM10-N, Includes 1 main section 
feeder, 1 opening station, 1 insert feeder 
and conveyor belt delivery unit; with 
electrical’ equipment and controls. Call 
or write Somerset Publishing Co., 320 
Campus Dr., Somerset, N.J. 08873. 
(201) 469-0400. 


——— 


MATERIAL FOR SALE 
RnR 


SAVE MONEY on cold type paper and 
litho films, National Publishers’ Sup- 
ply (NAPSCO), Berlin, Wis. 54923, 
phone (414) 361-0660, or 18 W. 22nd, 
NYC, 10010, phone (212) 691-9850. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS ALL SIZES—BEHRENS Pulp 
& Paper Corp., 1896 Westwood Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90025. (213) 474-6525. 


PERFORATOR TAPE 
NN eee 
NOW STATIC-FREE perf tapes at our 
same prices—lowest in U.S.A. All 
colors. Top quality. 

Call or write; 


PORTAGE (216) 929-4455 
Box 5500, Akron, Ohio 44313 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
PRESSES & MACHINERY 


6-UNIT SUBURBAN, folder. Also 3 
single Suburban units. 3-unit Com- 
munity, Claremont Press, 506 Arballo 
Dr., San Francisco, Calif. 94132. (415) 
587-2866. 


WEB PRESS TRADE-INS 


Color King—1965 
II Unit Press complete—$34,000 
III Unit Press complete—$49,000 
IV Unit Press complete—$64,000 
V Unit Press complete—$79,000 


II Unit Pacer 36—New in 1969—Re- 
built by Web Press Corporation, com- 
plete with heavy duty  half-quarter 
double parallel commercial folder, 40hp 
DC drive—$42,000. 


II Unit Thatcher—Rebuilt 18 months 
ago by Web Press Corporation, includ- 
ing new helical gears, complete— 
$30,000. 


Rebuilt Color King units and roll stand 
—$15,000. 


Econ-O-Web perfector press, one to 
eight units, available for immediate 
installation, We will take your trade. 
Send for our complete new and used 
equipment list, and the dealer nearest 
you. 
WEB PRESS CORPORATION 
200 S.W. Michigan Street 
Seattle, Washington 98106 
(206) 762-6770 


COLOR KING, 2 units, 2 roll stands, 
quarter folder, counterstacker, electric 
roll hoist, ink agitators, can see 
running, about 1964. $32,500. E. H 
Richey Co., 1417 Georgia St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 90015. (213) 748-5954. 


COLE MODEL 101 quarter folder and 
two knife trimmer with vacuum sys- 
tem for Goss Suburban. Like new, half 
price. FOLDER, 909 E. 59th St., Los 
Angeles, (213) 235-3131, 


GOSS URBANITE, 6 units, excel- 
lent condition. 

GOSS 4 unit Suburban, 
COTTRELL 4 or 5 unit V-15, 
excellent condition, 


COTTRELL VANGUARD, 221%4 x 
31. 2 unit. 


[PEGs inc: 


401 N. Leavitt Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
Phone: (312) 788-1200 


GOSS COMMUNITY, 3 units with 
folder. 15 hp, 1965-66 model. One unit 
bas sidelay. $39,000, NEWS KING 
add-on unit. Brand new with roll 
stand, $14,500. NEWS KING (2) add- 
on units. Stacked with stacked roll 
stands. Brand new, $29,000. NEWS 
KING folder, used. Excellent condi- 
tion. 15hp, hoist, all controls, $7,500. 
N. J. Babb, Box 1777, Spartanburg, 
S.C. 29301. (803) 585-3678. 


6-UNIT COTTRELL V-15A, in- 
stalled new December 1972. In- 
cludes 30hp drive, 50” roll stands, 
Baldwin water system, hoist, re- 
lated miscellaneous. This is a rare 
buy in a press of this size, this 
age. $100,000. Delivery in 4 weeks. 
6 unit COTTRELL V-15A, 7 
months old, complete Save $50,000 
2 unit NEWS KING, excellent 
condition $23,500 
NEWS KING units for add-on, 
reconditioned, rollstand $10,000 
3 unit VANGUARD $20,000 
OFFSET NEWSPAPER EQUIPMENT 


P.O. Box 226 Norcross, Ga. 30071 
(404) 448-6550 


GOSS UNIVERSAL PRESS UNITS, 
roll stands, former, ete. Giveaway 
prices. Bill Schoepke, Paddock Publica- 
tions. P.O. Box 280, Arlington Heights, 
Ill. 60006. 


SACRIFICE: Complete Web offset 
plant. Everything you need for large 
weekly or small daily. 3 unit Color 
King, complete darkroom, Photon, 
processors, bundler, light tables, wax- 
ers, etc. Located in Lubbock, Texas. 
Make offer. Call Mr. Coker, (806) 
762-0601 or (806) 792-8969. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for September 15, 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
STEREOTYPE 


GOSS SUPPR MAT ROLLER—Like 
new, Cost $12,000, price $4500. Excel- 
lent condition. Call Tom Brockett col- 
lect at (813) 962-8703. 


WANTED TO BUY 


CUTLER-HAMMER 90° ___ converging 
transfer switch (stack transfer). Con- 
tact A, R. Shuman, P.O. Box 300, 
Princeton, N.J. 08540. (609) 452-2000. 


MODEL “M” ELECTRIC LUDLOW, 
late style C-4 Intertypes and Model 31 
Linotypes. 
INLAND NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY CORP. 
1720 Cherry St. Kansas City, Mo. 64108 
(816) 221-9060 


ONE CHESHIRE BASE wanted, Model 
#£528. Call collect: (201) 469-0400, Tom 
Mastricoro or Bob Murphy. 


2 OR MORE Fairchild green key- 
boards. Send serial numbers, layouts, 
price to Production, Royal Gazette, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


ADVERTISING DISPATCH 


DISPATCH PROBLEMS? HANsystem 
has been solving them for years. 3444 
Country Club Dr., Medina, OH. 44256. 


BOY CREWS 


@® © BOY CREWS @ @ 
Established reputation — Well ex- 
perienced with Midwest and East- 
ern newspapers, Our crew man- 


agers are furnished station wag- 


ons, base salary, bonus, weekly 
expenses and many other ben- 
efits, Let us help you get the job 
done. 


Box 1505, Editor & Publisher 


CIRCULATION CONSULTANT 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. Well- 
experienced on M-E-S papers, large 
and small dailies, all phases of circu- 
lation. Methods and procedures that 
get best results with increased sales 
and revenue. Will organize and train 
staff, set up budget and cost control, 
handle labor relations. Many years ex- 
perience in competitive metropolitan 
areas. Box 1875, Editor & Publisher. 


PRESS ENGINEERS 


Newspaper Press Installations 
MOVING—REPAIRING—TRUCKING 
Expert Service—World Wide 
SKIDMORE AND MASON, INC. 
1 Sherman Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ. 07307 
(201) 659-6888 


Help 
Wanted... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


TOP NOTCH ADMINISTRATOR 
Large, established distribution and pub- 
lication firm presently operating in 4 
states needs top quality administrator 
for San Diego, California branch. Ex- 
perience in advertising and circulation 
helps, but not necessary. Starting salary 
$20,000 plus incentive for right indi- 
vidual. Send resume to CBA of Cal- 
ifornia, Streckles Bldg., 121 Broadway, 
Suite 245, San Diego, Calif. 92101. 
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HELP WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL MANAGER 
WEB OFFSET 


Modern plant offers growth opportunity 
to profit-minded shirt sleeve executive. 
Investment encouraged. Excellent loca- 
tion, Zone 2. High potential over pres- 
ent $1,000,000 volume. Reply in con- 
fidence to Box 1430, Editor & Publisher. 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA daily 
paper and 4 weeklies plus heavy print- 
ing outside papers and reprints, wants 
general manager, all phases, all de- 
partments. Complete resume to Bruun, 
Miami Beach Sun-Reporter, Box 420, 
Miam: Beach, Fla. 33139. 


JUNIOR ACCOUNTING 
EXECUTIVE 


Central office of major newspaper 
group offers excellent opportunity and 
future prospects for energetic person 
with newspaper accounting experience. 
No degree requirements but applicant 
should be familiar with usual FICA 
Tax Reports and other routine Ac- 
counting procedures. Most important 
is freedom to travel to assist in ac- 
counting problems, staff training and 
internal auditing. Central office time 
spent in analyzing reports, monitoring 
accounts receivable and budget prep- 
aration. Full training provided to suc- 
cessful candidate. Send full resume to 
Box 1515, Editor & Publisher, 


ADVERTISING ART 


ART AND LAYOUT ARTIST sought 
by Advertising Department of large 
daily newspaper in Zone 3. Individual 
needed to upgrade department, Should 
have experience in routine daily ad 
layouts as well as imagination and 
creativity in design for speculative 
campaigns, special supplements, bro- 
chures and pamphlets. Will supervise 
three person department. Salary ne- 
gotiable. Company offers excellent 
fringe benefit program. Full resume 
and examples of work requested. Send 
to Box 1507, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


COME GROW WITH US 


We're looking for an ambitious district 
manager who is willing to work hard to 
get ahead. We have a fine product in a 
rapidly growing area. As we continue 
to grow, those responsible will grow 
with us. We offer a good starting sal- 
ary, bonus plan and company benefits. 
Send resume to David D._ Stillwell, 
Naples Daily News, Naples, Fla. 33940. 
No phone calls please. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER. Geen 
ty of 10,000, circulation 8,000. Must 
know carrier problems, sales, mail- 
room, motor routes. Advancement op- 
portunities. Write A.V. Lund, Shaw 
Newspapers, Dixon, Ill. 61021. 


SUPERVISOR 
HOME DELIVERY 


We are seeking an experienced home 
delivery supervisor on a large metro 
who feels he has little opportunity for 
advancement. 


We are a large morning and Sunday in 
Zone 2, and offer a rare opportunity 
for a person who will start with us as 
a supervisor to prove his ability and 
learn our system, then advance to as- 
sistant circulation manager with ex- 
tremely good possibility of Circulation 
Manager. This position is with one of 
the largest publishers in the U.S. Send 
complete resume to Box 1500, Editor & 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY for able, aggressive 
and ambitious circulator to participate 
in growth of an outstanding 23,000 
afternoon and Sunday daily in a com- 
petitive market. Opening now for as- 
sistant circulation manager. Send 
resume to Bill Sickels, Circulation Di- 
rector, Daily Camera, P.O. Box 591, 
Boulder, Colo, 80302. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


HELP WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


PROMOTION MANAGER for a pro- 
gressive daily-Sunday newspaper. We 
want a person with ideas plus vision 
and imagination who can build circu- 
lation, No strong restrictions on pro- 
motion money spent—just so we get 
results. Prefer individual who has had 
actual circulation experience. You will 
be recognized in keeping with your 
ability and results secured. Starting 
salary $200 week plus bonus. Many 
fringes: free life insurance, Blue Cross 
for family, retirement, etc. Car fur- 
nished. Write Box 14383, Editor & Pub- 
lisher and give full particulars about 
yourself and experience. 


AGGRESSIVE SALES and _ service 
take-charge person for home delivery 
zone manager on 6-day morning. Filed 
operator experience essential. Your fu- 
ture is excellent if you can produce. 
Send complete resume of what you 
have done and salary requirements to 
Box 1523, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


MAJOR NEWSPAPER GROUP seeks 
management trainee for Midwest daily. 
Some newspaper sales experience, and/ 
or masters degree helpful. We need a 
bright, hard working individual willing 
to put out maximum effort for maxi- 
mum dollars and _ rapid promotion. 
Starting salary, $20,000 plus. benefits. 
Send resume to Box 1385, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 
MARKETING MANAGER 


Sacramento, California 


The Sacramento Bee has an un- 
usual opening in its sales organi- 
zation for a person seasoned in 
selling newspaper advertising in a 
competitive market. The person we 
are looking for has a proven record 
himself as a salesperson, can initi- 
ate sales ideas, discipline facts and 
figures and supervise spec layout 
staff to backstop aggressive sales 
force. Good salary plus liberal va- 
cation, medical and retirement ben- 
efits. Apply in person or send de- 
tailed resume outlining experience, 
general qualifications and salary 
requirements to: 


Personnel Department 
McClatchy Newspapers 
21st and Q 
Sacramento, California 95816 


(An Equal Opportunity Employer) 


| Cynwyd, 


| open 


HELP WANTED 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


BEAUTIFUL AREA on the salt water, 
northern Area 9, needs an aggressive 
advertising man for weekly newspaper 
and related publications. Reply to Box 


1470, Editor & Publisher. 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 
For a sharp, aggressive shirt-sleeve 


type ad manager, we offer an excellent 
opportunity to become identified with a 
group of Zone 5 weekly newspapers. 
What do we want from you? A proven 
track record in competitive sales—and 
a genuine desire for a greater chal- 
lenge. We're looking for the No. 1 per- 
son—but if you are a No. 2 person 
knocking on the door, let’s hear from 
you. 

What will you get from us in the way 
of personal reward? Salary, bonus, life 
and medical insurance, plus excellent 
retirement and investment plans. 
Send us your resume—with emphasis 
on your sales achieve.nents. It will be 
handled with the utmost discretion. 
Box 1494, Editor & Publisher. 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN with 
ability to write some news. Experience 
on free circulation helpful. Should 
reach 5 figure salary in 6 months. Job 
now, Area 5, Send_ references 
740, Editor & Publisher. 


AD MANAGER AND 
HERALD, MONTGOM- 
VIRGINIA, 25136. 


to Box 


WANT ED : 
SALESMAN. 
ERY, WEST 


MAN “OR WOMAN Pe neecet oppor- 
tunity. Strong on sales, with drive and 


ambition. Philadelphia Suburban week- 
ly. Salary, coramission, bonus. SUB- 
URBIA WEEKLY, P.O. Box 8, Bala | 


Pa. 29004° 


PROMISING FUTURE for saveremine 
salesman in rapidly expanding weekly 
local TV guide. Possible statewide ad 
manager position within 


| Zone ii with freedom of Big Sky Coun- 


| tty 


30x 1432, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPER IENCED, REPUTABLE 
representative to fill opening for 


sales 
BIG 


FARMER in the Kansas City area. 
Good salary, commissions, car allow- 
ance, other benefits. 


Contact: Ben Wasson 
Advertising Manager 
BIG FARMER, INC. 
131 Lincoln Highway 
Frankfort, Illinois 60423 


Tel: (815) 469- ONS 


SALESMAN WANTED for earl ee 
modern 6-day offset paper with monthly 


supplement. Beginning base pay $7200 | 
Some | 


plus 5% commission on sales. 
travel available to experienced person. 
Write Lew Williams, Daily News, Box 
95 Webs Alaska 99901. 


AD DIRECTOR 


Revitalized 50,000 circulation daily in 
Area 2, with unlimited growth po- 
tential, needs aggressive ad leader. 


Area is excellent for living and work- 
ing. Must have sales ability and be 
able to hire and train and motivate 
staff to produce superior results. Key 
spot to advance to general manage- 
ment. $20,000 plus starting salary, 
with incentive bonus based on results. 


Liberal fringe benefits. We will back 
you up with a top editorial product 
and aggressive circulation program. 


Box 1501, _Editor & Publisher. 


IF YOU HAVE a good background in 
advertising and want to be your own 
boss, our organization is ready to 
br anch out and needs good people who 
want to make top dollar. You can _ be- 
come publisher plus %, Investment of 
$5000 required. Call Mr. Hunter, (312) 
471- 2734. 


WANTED: Aggressive ad a itueiices 
manager for county seat Western week- 
ly. Some editorial background desirable. 
Hospitalization, life insurance, pension 
plan furnished. Good salary and com- 
missions. Great hunting and_ fishing 
area. Send resume including education. 
References required. Northside News, 
P.O. Box 468, Jerome, Idaho 83338. 
Attn: Blake Patterson, Publisher. 


for September 15, 1973 


ADVERTISING MANAGER for weekly 
group. $250 minimum. Room _ for 
growth. Must be able to sell, direct 
others. Phone or write C. H. Grose, 
Journal Newspapers, 72 W. High St., 
Ballston Spa, N.Y. 12020. (518) 
885-4341, 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING Display 
Sales Manager needed. Only shopper in 


city of 200,000—and growing like 
dynamite!! Write Marco Publishing, 
Box 2511, Madison, Wisc. 53711. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS EDITOR for 9,500 circulation 
6-day PM daily in southwest Nebraska. 
Sports coverage includes more than a 
dozen area high schools as well as 
McCook College. Present sports editor 
retiring. Ideal working conditions in- 
cluding profit sharing, Excellent  com- 
munity. Gene Morris, Managing Editor, 
McCook (Neb-) Daily Gazette. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER, eager, 
talented J-Grad or experienced pro, to 
work on our superior industrial papers 
and our dynamic community weekly. 
Contact Maleolm Coe, Henry County 
Journal, Bassett, Va. 24055. 


GROWING DAILY on Carolina Coast 
seeks reporter with at least 2 years ex- 
perience and News Editor with good 
background. News Editor must have 
sufficient experience and ability to take 
charge during absence of editor. Send 
resume, or phone collect: J. H. Sumner, 
Journal American, Box 658, George- 
town, S.C. 29440. (803) 546-8585. 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


EDITOR AND MANAGING EDITOR— 
Oversee editorial operations for 3 New 
York State alternative weeklies suc- 
cessfully directed at 18-35 readership. 
Most unique operation in the country. 
If you're a pro with the right kind of 
head, you'll love our papers (120 tab 
pages per week with 80M circulation). 
Our average age is 26 and we're 
heavy on news, music, film, ete. Long 
hours, fulfilling work, absolutely un- 
limited potential, immediate — start. 
Send resume and other interesting info 
to Kasco Media, Box 95, University 
Station, Syracuse, N.Y. 13210. 


24 months. | 


TELETY PE’OPERATOR 


Metropolitan daily in Zone 2 offers 
real opportunity for person with good 
background in electronics and interest 
in latest communications systems. 
$16,000-18,000 to start. Send full re- 
sume including education details to 
Box 1486, “Editor & Publisher. 


WE’ VE GOT AN IDEA about news 
coverage — local, in-depth, different 
and in a wider area. To make it a 
reality, we need to expand our staff 
and staff management. We're looking 
first for 2 top-notch managers with 
solid experience. Call one a city ed- 
itor, the other a managing editor. 
That'll do until we talk, We're a 
medium sized Southeast daily looking 
towards a new staff of 20 profes- 
sionals. Send full resume to Box 1801, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ASSOCIATEERITGE 


Large creative service offers unusual 
opportunity for up and coming news- 
man with at least three years experi- 
ence in newspaper field, Must be able 
to manage people, demonstrate imag- 
inative layout ability, and write ef- 
fectively. To such a person, unlimited 
opportunities for advancement exist. 
New York City based. Send resume, 
salary requirements, telephone number 
to Box 1414, Editor & EBA NED 


EXPERIENCED REPORTERS, desk- 
men, sports writers needed for Florida 
Gulf Coast PM daily. Box 1510, 
Editor & Publisher. 

SOCIETY EDITOR for South Florida 
PM. Strong on local news. Good, fast 
writing; heads, layout required. Top 
area, modern plant. Reply Box 1517, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTERS, EDITORS 


top opportunity professional 
openings in metro regional newsroom, 
Area 5. Metropolitan standards, pace, 
pay. Looking for men and women who 
can add to a 70,000 PM prize-winner. 
Please be advised that we are seeking 
permanent replacements for striking 
newspaper guild members, Write Man- 
aging Editor, Box 1512, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Several 


JOURNALISM GRAD, interest in ec- 
onomics, to understudy editor of fast- 
growing business wire. Desk work, 
scheduling, rewriting, some reporting. 
Man or woman. Box 1518, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WIRE EDITOR for expanding 15,000 


PM, South Florida. Modern plant. 
Quick, solid news sense; head writing, 
layout, ability to work with others re- 
quired, References. Reply Box 1511, 
Editor & Publisher. 

WANT A RAISE 

15% - 25% - 35% 
If you're a media executive not dis- 
satisfied with your present job but 
willing to listen to significant career 


opportunity, contact us. We may have 
opening now paying substantially more 
than you make, for which you're the 
logical person. You can dea] discretely 
with our completely ethical firm in 
absolute confidence. We have to stay 
confidential. We're one of nation’s only 
Executive Search Firms_ exclusively 


media. Most jobs fee paid by employer. 
Leland Gourley, GOURLEY ASSOCI- 
ATES, Suite 200 Capitol Executive 


Bldg., Box 53404, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
55 


HELP WANTED 


EDITORIAL 
REPORTER—1 year experience pre- 
ferred but will consider promising 
J-Grad for lively 15,000 daily com- 


mitted to complete loca] coverage. In- 
clude 2 clips in letter of application to 
Robert J. Ritchie, Editor, Daily Ob- 
server, Toms River, N.J. 08753. 


CITY GOVERNMENT — Experienced 
City Government reporter for 17,000 
AM offset daily. Winner of  state’s 
General Excellence award. Remodeled 
plant, good pay and fringes, 40-hour 
week. Near Rocky Mountains and Black 
Hills. Contact Daryl Hall, Editor, 


for Western county seat weekly. Great 
hunting and fishing area. Send resume 
including education, experience, hob- 
bies, current photo. References required. 
Northside News, P.O. Box 468, Jerome, 
Idaho 833838. Attn: Blake Patterson, 
Publisher, 


experienced, to 


SPORTS WRITER, 
cover women’s athletics and _ assist 
sports information director in press 


services at major university. State ex- 
perience and salary history. Write 
Richard Godfrey, Director of Informa- 
tion Services, Illinois State University, 


EDITORIA 
PRODUCTION 


National trade journal publisher has 
opening for an assistant to the editor 
and in his absence to follow through 
on editorial production with dummy. 
Must be capable of re-writing, editing 


copy, writing ads and cut-lines, laying 
out dummy. Limited local and out of 
town editorial assignments and_ pho- 
tography. Must be willing to relocate. 
Write Mr. Baudier, Box 52288, New 
Orleans, La. 


DESKMAN for growing 14,000 offset 
PM, top Southwest Florida area. Must 


be good copy handler, versatile, con- 
genial. Modern facilities. Good oppor- 
tunity for right person. Reply Box 


1514, Editor & Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR—Chance for good copy 
editor to join medium size Zone 7 
offset daily scheduled soon to convert 
newsroom to OCR-VDT operation. Ag- 
gressive paper, good pay and fringes, 
40-hour week. Send resume, layout 
samples and photo to Box 1530 Editor 
& Publisher, 


MAINTENANCE 


| foreman for 


HELP WANTED 


SSS _r ee eN-™—™>Se——— > 


PRESSROOM 


HEAD OR ASSISTANT pressman, Goss 


Urbanite, for suburban Denver group 
plant, Minimum 2 years experience. 
4-day, 40-hour week, 3 days to enjoy 


mountains. Call collect: (303) 892-5551. 


WANTED: Degnasel pressman and 
Goss Offset. The Fayette 
Tribune, Oak Hill, West Virginia 25901. 


GENERAL PRESSROOM FOREMAN. 
We are looking for a person to super- 
vise our morning-evening-Sunday press- 
room operation, daily combined 58,000, 
Sunday 63,000. Letterflex with Goss 
Headliner 6 units and halfdeck. Chal- 
lenging job with opportunity for further 
advancement. Please send experience 
and references to Ogden Nutting, Gen- 
eral Manager, Ogden Newspapers, 1500 
Main St., Wheeling, W. Va. 26003. 


PRODUCTION 
GOOD COMBO litho cameraman- 
pressman for busy Western weekly. 


Great hunting and fishing area. Send 
resume including education, experience, 
hobbies and current photo. References 
required. Northside News, P.O. Box 
468, Jerome, Idaho 83338. Attn: Blake 
Patterson, Publisher. 


' | PLANT ENGINEER, experienced, with 


degree in Mechanical or Electrical En- 
gineering or equivalent experience. 
Some experience in Air Conditioning 
highly desirable. Midwest location with 
combined circulation of 250,000, Write 
giving education, experience and _ sal- 
ary requirements to Box 1484, Editor 
& Publisher. 


WE ARE SEEKING a Production Man- 
ager with hot and cold type experience. 
We produce an evening daily and sev- 
eral weeklies in our non-union hot type 
composing room. Studying offset con- 
vers‘on. Opportunity for advancement. 
Good fringes. Zone 7. Box 1527, Editor 
& Publisher. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


EAST COAST electric utility seeks 
manager of internal communications 
to take over and revitalize employee 
newspaper and to originate, plan and 
coordinate other employee communica- 
tions programs and media. Utility ex- 
perience preferred but not required. 


Box 1481, Editor & Publisher. 


SS 


— 


SALES 


LINOFILM MAINTENANCE MAN for | 


newspaper and commercial plant lo- 
cated in beautiful Northwest. Salary 
open. Excellent benefit program in- 
eluding profit sharing. Contact Timm 


Johnson, Clarke Publishing Co., 2027 
N.W. Overton, Portland, Ore, 97209. 
(503) 226-6201. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


CHIEF PHOTOGRAPHER—Seven-day, 
30,000 AM offset daily in Zone 3 city 
of 50,000. Formal training in photo- 
journlaism desirable. Must be a good 
planner and manager. Send resume 
and salary requirements to Box 1381, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM SUPERVISOR to locate 
in New England. Must have offset ex- 
perience, Looking for top quality per- 
son with proven experience and train- 
ing ability for large Goss Urbanite. 
Must supervise a combination daily in 
2-shift commercial plant with latest 
equipment. Excellent salary, complete 
benefit package including formal pen- 
sion plan, liberal company savings 
program, excellent insurance coverage. 


Send resume to Box 1528, Editor & 
Publisher. 

WANTED: Experienced Goss Wabanite 
pressman. Good opportunity. Miami 


Beach Sun-Reporter. Send complete re- 
sume to Al Burkert, P.O. Box 420, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 33139 or call (305) 
632-4531, 
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SALESMEN 


NEWS INK SALES 


Unique positions available to 
individuals who are knowledgeable 
in Web Offset operation. 


Although we prefer someone with 
a sales background, we will 
consider individuals who are 
experienced pressmen or familiar 
with press operations and have 
sales ability. 


We presently have openings in the 
Midwest and Southwest areas 
(including Florida). 

If you want to join a leader in the 
graphic arts field, come to Sun 
Chemical, where you're offered 
an excellent earnings potential 
with salary, bonus and car as part 
of package. 


Please send resume in confidence 
or contact: 


TOM WITKOWSKI 
Sun Chemical Corporation 


General Printing Ink Div. 
135 W. Lake St. 
Northlake, I!l. 60164 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


SYNDICATE SALES 
Ne 

FEATURES SALESMEN for syndicate. 

All zones. Resumes to Centurion Press 


International, Box 14456, Las Vegas, 
Ney. 89114. Inquiries kept confidential. 


HELP WANTED 
TECHNICAL REPS 


HELP WANTED 
TECHNICAL REPS 


Hendrix is 
on the way up. 
Are you going 
in the same direction? 


Major openings for 


SALES PROFESSIONALS 
APPLICATIONS AND SERVICE ENGINEERS 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION MANAGER 
SYSTEM REPRESENTATIVES 


Hendrix Electronics is the major producer of computer- 
based information collection, storage, retrieval, editing and 
input systems, We have the largest number - and the largest 


installations - 


of VDT systems in the world, We have ex- 


panded our product line to include the lowest cost high 
capability OCR machine around. Our sales and service team 
is among the best in the industry. Find out why... 


Contact Harold Evans, VP Marketing 
HENDRIX ELECTRONICS 
645 Harvey Road 
Manchester, N.H. 03103 
(603) 669-9055 


Positions Wanted... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


YOUNG EXECUTIVE can operate your 
15,000-30,000 circulation daily or help 
you set policy at group level. Has dra- 
matically improved every situation en- 
countered. Anxious to join progressive 
management for long haul. Box 1459, 
Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER COUPLE in early 30’s 
seeks opportunity to manage and ex- 
pand community newspaper with option 
to buy. Reportorial and managerial ex- 
perience on large dailies. Resume on 
request. Box 1421, Editor & Publisher. 


FACE FACTS 


You need someone NOW to convince 
your readers and advertisers that your 
paper improves their minds and their 
profits. As a much experienced news- 
paperman, I can do that for you. Box 
1483, Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGER/AD _DIREC- 
TOR. At 31, experience includes man- 
agement of 19M daily, ad agency, 
newspaper ad sales and teaching uni- 
versity course in advertising design and 
sales. Box 915, Editor & Publisher. 


THE OPPORTUNITY IS THERE... 
you have it. The ability is here... I 
have it. Let’s put them together! 
Working General Manager, age 40, 
with advertising, circulation, editorial, 
promotion and production system cre- 
dentials, seeks challenge as Publisher 
or General Manager or Assistant there- 
to for growth minded organization. 
Any zone. Present salary 25K, Mutual 
confidences respected. Box 1519, Editor 
& Publisher. 


BEST MAN FOR YOUR 
OPENING PROBABLY 
IS NOT LOOKING 


We have a file and contact with all 
level media executives who are not 
dissatisfied with present job. But we've 
persuaded the more ambitious ones— 
the kind you want— to listen to sig- 
nificant career opportunities. Dedicated 
professionals who will not answer blind 
ad but will deal through ethical, con- 
fidential Media Executive Search firm 
like ours. We’re one of nation’s only 
head hunters dealing exclusively in 
Media Executives. Leland Gourley, 
GOURLEY ASSOCIATES, Suite 200 
Capitol Executive Bldg., Box 58404, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73105. (405) 
521-9721. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for September 15, 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED, mature, profit or- 
iented, yet young enough at 43 to be- 
come an asset to your paper and com- 
munity for many years. For details, 
write Box 1420, Editor & Publisher. 


CREATIVE NEWS EXECUTIVE with 
major daily has skills to manage paper. 
Strong, effective performance in news, 
features, Sunday, management roles. 
Resume. Box 1466, Editor & Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL PUBLISHER large 
newspapers now employed at top salary 
wants more attractive locale and more 
satisfying business situation. Best ref- 


erences. Objective: Publisher—First 
class newspaper. Box 1495, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


TOP-NOTCH CIRCULATION Director, 
14 years experience and proven track 
record in all phases of Circulation 
Management including responsibility 
for Mailroom and Fleet Operations on 
75,000 category MES combos as well as 
weeklies. Background in Circulation 
Management from District Manager to 
the last 8 years as Circulation Man- 
ager/Director. Qualified for Business 
Manager/Assistant to Publisher  po- 
sition as well as Circulation Director. 
All confidences mutually respected. 
Box 1506, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


AD MANAGER-PLUS, with 35% sales 
increase in current job with multi- 
weekly and shopper, seeks greater po- 
tential. Box 1480, Editor & Publisher. 


WORKING AD DIRECTOR, non-metro 
daily. 50, BJ Missouri, $250. Area 8, 
4, 6, 8. Box 1081, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG, AGGRESSIVE advertising 
salesman needs a challenge, wants to 


move into management, Would like 
Zone 7, 8 or 9. Box 1478, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ARTISTS/CARTOONISTS 


YOUNG, TALENTED, versatile and 
experienced newspaper artist/cartoon- 
ist, editorial and sports. Priced right. 
Available September. Third party con- 
tact: Mr. Straka (812) 426-6369. 


1973 
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Positions Wanted... 
PERSONNEL AVAILABLE FOR ALL NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENTS & ALLIED FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


COURT AND/OR POLICE BEAT—5 
years on suburban newspaper chain, 2 
years on mil'tary newspapers, 5 years 
PR work in New York area. Instinct for 
news. Features with impact. Heavy re- 
write with color and speed. College 
majors: Journalism, Theology. Single, 
47, male. Box 1462, Editor & Publisher. 


AWARD WINNING WOMAN JOUR- 
NALIST, single and 24, desires to re- 
locate in New York City. 3% years 
experience with metro daily in feature 
and news writing, layout, editing, pho- 
tography. Freelanced in brochures and 
television documentaries. BA _ degree. 
Hard working and versatile. Box 1526, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


BRIGHT, SELF-STARTING MAJ, some 
experience, wants spot as reporter or 
deskman, Prefer sports, but flexible. 
Know camera, layout, go anywhere. 
Drive. Jeff Landaw, 37 City Blvd., 
Staten Island, N.Y. 10301. (212) 
727-3634. 


REPORTER, Business, Legislation, 
Land Use, seeks Zone 2 or 3 location; 
2 years media, 10 years government and 
industry. Box 1409, Editor & Publisher. 


STYMIED FEMALE assistant city ed- 
itor and prize-winning reporter now on 
leading Eastern paper, 15 years ex- 
perience. Want change and challenge. 
Box 1444, Editor & Publisher. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE GRAD, mag- 
azine editor, news reporter, Mensa, 21, 
Oklahoman, bemused, looking for in- 
volved, involving work. Call (405) 
843-0202 or write Box 1529, Editor & 
Publisher. 


JUNE JOURNALISM GRAD, 2 years 
professional experience, looking for be- 
ginning but challenging position on 
large or medium size daily. Experience 
in sports and news writing, desk work, 
layout, columns, features and editorials. 
Fast, accurate. Any Zone. Box 1525, 
Editor & Publisher. 


OUTDOOR WRITER-PHOTOGRA- 
PHER, northern Zone 1, can_ hike, 
snowshoe, ski for offbeat features and 
photos. Rural background, 26, family. 
References National Forest, State Fish 
and Game, universities. Worked for 
weekly, 2 large dailies total 6 years. 
Prefer high country, Idaho, Zone 9, 
start spring 1974. Box 1477, Editor & 
Publisher. 
IF YOU'RE LOOKING for a _ sharp 
layout wire editor who’s fed up with 
the grist most papers bore their readers 
with, who digs out top readership 
stories, who prefers UPI, I’m your man. 
Box 1472, Editor & Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE NEWSMAN seeks chal- 
lenge with Zone 2 daily. Education 
coverage a specialty. Can do layout, 
editing—nearly anything. Box 1524, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CONSERVATIVE EDITORIAL 
WRITER — Young and_ experienced. 
Skilled with wit, humor and wisdom. 
Box 1447, Editor & Publisher. 


JOURNALISM TEACHER wants posi- 
tion as reporter. Roger Anderson, 6319 
Lakewood Blvd, S.W., Tacoma, Wash. 
98499. Tel: (206) 582-1345. 


EXPERIENCED WRITER, _photogra- 
pher, graphics, printing, BA  Photo- 
journalism, MS Mass Communications. 
Box 155, Saratoga, Calif. 95070. 


YOUNG BUT EXPERIENCED Chicago 
editor/writer, 24, seeks position as fea- 
ture writer or reporter for good-sized 
daily newspaper. 2 years of full-time 
experience as editor of two internation- 
al in-house magazines (100,000 circula- 
tion) and one year as columnist, feature 
writer and reporter for chain of 22 
Chicago community newspapers (320,000 
circulation). BA in English; grad work 
in Urban Government and Politics. 
Have traveled extensively, covered 
sports, local government, conferences— 
you name it. Box 1469, Editor & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG SPORTS WRITER, currently 
with Florida PM daily seeks more 
writing challenges, some desk, profes- 
sional and prep experience, College 
graduate, clips on request. Box 1482, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHED NOVELIST, top editor, 
seeks magazine work in New York City. 
Box 1441, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG MAN, WILLING WORKER, 
SEEKS JOB ON NEWSPAPER. BOX 
1382, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


SPORTSWRITER, 25, 3 years experi- 
ence (pro beat, desk, scholastic and 
weekly column); desires reporting job 
in northern California area, Box 1476, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTING POSITION on _ daily 
wanted by woman, 24. Currently sole 
reporter on news-oriented weekly. 
Background: Master of Arts in poli- 
tics and economic history, University 
of Glasgow, Scotland; member Mc- 
Govern and Nader staffs. Available end 
September. Write Robin Gallaher, 
erin Standard, Silverton, Colo. 
1433. 


INDUSTRIOUS June BA seeks first 
newspaper job. Eager to learn the 
trade. Resume and references upon _re- 
quest. Don’t be sad, hire the grad. Box 
1464, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for September 15, 


SALLY QUINN is in New York. I’m 
staying in Washington, D.C. Seek writ- 
ing job, Talented, versatile, Hill ex- 
perience, aspiring reporter, age 27, 
good investigative work, speech writing, 
photography. Box 1445, Editor & 
Publisher. 


MY CRAFT: Features, sports, news. 
And at 25, I'll still listen to you. 2 
years experience, camera ability, enter- 
taining style, BA in Journalism. 
Weekly, small daily or public informa- 
tion desired. Anywhere. Edison Vogel, 
9855 Moon Rd., Saline, Mich. 48176. 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER, 
seeks position as a political or general 
ass gnment reporter on a medium or 
large newspaper, BS in Journalism. 
Over 5 years experience, including cov- 
erage of 4 sessions of the Kentucky 
legislature. Male, single, currently re- 
porter for Illinois daily. Florida, Zones 


fy 


2, 5. Box 1499, Editor & Pubisher. 
SPORTSWRITER — Recent J-School 
graduate. Sports editor of major col- | 
lege daily. Prefer Southern U.S. but 
will relocate anywhere. Write Box 
1492, Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER—12 years experience, all 


beats. Can handle desk, Photo oriented. 
Married. Available for small daily, 
weekly. Box 1493, Editor & Publisher. 


BODACIOUS gray-haired veteran of 
newspaper, advertising, PR and col- 
lege classroom wants chance to work 
with peers. A reformed liberal, 45, 
happily divorced, he persists in think- 
ing somebody out there can use a first- 
class writer-editor with great organiza- 
tional skills. Well? Call or write J. C. 
Peck, 1512 26th St., Sioux City, Iowa 
51104, (712) 252-0693, now. 


WELL-ROUNDED NEWSMAN, young 
but experienced, desires city desk lay- 
out or news desk position in Northwest. 
Expert in scanner copy. Can operate 
ED terminals. Vast experience as make- 
up editor. Present salary $250 on ma- 


| jor East Coast daily. Must have inter- 


view expenses and help with moving 
expenses. Box 1497, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED magazine writer/ed- 
itor, 28, seeks challenging job with 
aware, penetrating magazine or week- 
ly paper; prefer East or West Coast. 
Lincoln Bates, 1333 Federal #6, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90025. 


1972 JOURNALISM GRAD seeks re- 


porting position with medium-sized 
daily or weekly. Prefer East Coast but 
will consider other locations. Am- 
bitious and energetic; thoughtful, ac- 
curate writer. Elizabeth Cody, 11 
Longmeadow Rd., Winnetka, Ill. 
60093. 
1973 


| phases 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER and able photographer 
wants West Coast daily post. Have 
journalism degree and 4 years experi- 
ence in news and features in health, 
minority affairs, education, other 
areas. Box 1518, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR-ME. Proven leader, motivator, 
enterpriser wants career position, 13 
years experience all size dailies. Box 
1516, Editor & Publisher. 

TIRED OF SNOW, Eastern news 
veteran, 20-plus years all phases week- 


ly, dailies seeks position in Arizona, 
New Mexico. Family. Box 1498, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


WOMAN JOURNALIST age 29, 7 
years all phases, heavy writing in busi- 
ness, travel, general assignment. Will 
relocate. Jo-Ann Bykofsky, 2307 N. 50 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19131. (215) 877= 
7180. 


RECENT MERGER makes a _ newly 
formed writer-photographer team avail- 
able to your newspaper or chain. 
Young, talented, award-winning, mo- 
bile. We’ve got the ideas—all we need 
is vehicle. Box 1508, Editor & 
Publisher, 


job preferably in Zone 1 or 2. Resume 
and references available upon request, 
Box 1502, Editor & Publisher. } 
DYNAMIC YOUNG newspaperman 
seeks challenging position as city ed- 
itor, managing editor or publisher of 
daily in Areas 4, 8 or 9; 12 years on 
8 metro dailies, 10 years in own com- 
panies gaining gut knowledge of all 
of publishing and_ printing. 
Much energy, ability and character 
which will profit good paper. Box 1503, 


Editor & Publisher. 
WRITER; PHOTOGRAPHER; EDJ- 
TOR; 15 years; available now; rea- 


sonable; (213) 463-1834. 


WOMEN’S EDITOR of bright, lively 
section, 150,000 circulation, experi- 
enced in tightening flabby, semi-pro 
staff, is interested in more rewarding, 
challenging job editing feature or 
family section. Box 1521, Editor & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


SWISS BASED WRITER seeks work 
as correspondent, stringer, researcher 
for American publications. Journal sm, 
PR experience. Bilingual, Geneva resi- 
dent. Box 1374, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS COLUMNIST — Experienced 
freelancer with high school specialty 
seeking syndicate to handle first na- 


tional scholastic sports column. Solid 
background in all phases of writing 
and publishing. Box 1504, Editor & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


EDITORIAL PHOTOGRAPHER , 
years newspaper, magazine and text- 
hook experience, seeks work. Zone 5. 
Portfolio available. Box 1509, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER, photo-reporter, 27, 
married, BS Journalism '72, military 
photo service, 4 years daily paper, 
layed off due to strike, NPPA, SDX, 
prefer Zone 1,2,6,7,9, but consider all 
offers. Box 1479, Editor & Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS, TALENTED photogra- 
pher 5 years experience with Mid- 
west daily ex-Navy photographer. Grad- 
uate Layton School of Art, Milwaukee. 
Desire position with large or small 
daily. For resume and tearsheets write 
Box 1491, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


LINOFILM, Photon, TTS and teletype 
equipment maintenance man. Also key- 
line, camera and darkroom experience. 
20 years printing. Box 1473, Editor & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION MANAGER—Composing 
Room Superintendent. Know cold type 
operation. Union Law. Prefer West 
Coast. All replies answered, Box 1463, 
Wditor & Publisher. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PR PRO, 31 seeks challenging position 
in clean-air location. Right job more 
important than salary. Now working; 
J-grad. Box 1496, 


Publications, press relations pro, na- 
tionally published, seeks D.C. associ- 
ation post. Jack Cummins, 1733 N St. 
N.W. (202) 785-2490. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—employee com- 
munications pro with 10 years experi- 
ence seeks challenge and future. Able 
to create and implement sound pro- 
grams and publications, Box 1522, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SALES 


SALES EXECUTIVE will represent 
sound publishing property, product or 
service in New York and Eastern ter- 
ritory, Successful background as _ busi- 
ness paper publisher for 16 years, last 
4 years V.P./Sales of’ prominent ad- 
vertising publication. ‘Highest creden- 
tials, financially sound, have car, can 
operate from apartment in Manhattan. 
Box 1520, Editor & Publisher. 


E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location without specific identification 


Shop ‘Talk at THArty 8+ Robert vu. Brown 


Newspaper Week Oct. 7-13 


Why bother to have a Newspaper 
Week? 

Because it provides an opportunity for 
newspapers of all sizes to stress the im- 
portant role they play in their communit- 
ies and the importance of a free press in 
our society. This is something few news- 


papers take the time and trouble to do at 
times during the year. 
publie convinced 


other 
The job of keeping th 


of the importance of their newspapers 
and a free press is a never-ending one. If 
freedom ever disappears in this country it 
will be because of an uninformed and 
unconvinced electorate. 

Newspaper Week, sponsored by News- 
paper Association Managers, Inc., this 
year is chairmanned by James W. Hall, 
JY., sutive director of the Alabama 
Press Assi tion, Tuscaloosa. Vice chair- 
men are Dale Laskowski, promotion man- 
ager of the Bloomington (Ill.) Panta- 
graph, anc iter Pearson, circulation 
director of the Dayton (O). Journal Her- 


ald and News. 

The committee has already distributed a 
sizeable promotion kit containing. Newspa- 
per Week materials to 9,000 daily and 
weekly newspapers. A bundle Ae. niaeciale 
from house ads of various ; to fillers, 
articles, editorials, and editorial cartoons 

“support this year’s theme for the Week: 
“Newspapers-Your [Foundation for Free 


Choice.” 
There are even ads and articles on the 
“right to advertise is embodied in a con- 


stitutional free press.” 

Most of the ads are short and punchy. 
They cover a variety of topics about read- 
ership of ads; “Can a newspaper make up 
your mind?—No. But your newspaper can 


help,” etc.; “In newspaper is a variety 
store in print’; ‘““Today’s news .. . tomor- 
row’s history”; “Not many people wil! see 
a mistake you make. Almost everyone in 


town will see ours!” 

One we like particularly is headed “And 
that’s the news for tonight.” It says: 
“You were somewhere else last night, and 
missed the tv news? Tough luck, and too 
bad it can’t be replayed just for you. No 
worry. You can catch up with your news- 
paper,” ete. 

For those editors or publishers who 
want something else for the occasion they 
should go into their files and look at the 
18 ads distributed earlier this year by the 
three “creative services” in repro form as 
part of an industry-wide effort to tell the 
story of the free press guarantee and its 
meaning to John Q. Public. There is a lot 
of good material there. 

Some newspaper executives may look at 
the state of their newsprint supply and 
reserves and say this is no time to waste 
paper on such material. That would be a 
mistake. It isn’t “wasting” anything. 

There has to be a few inches of unpaid 
space available in every newspaper, re- 
gardless of the newsprint shortage, to add 
to the public education process that must 
be a continuing thing. 

Very few people are going to speak up 
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for freedom—particularly a free press, 
which is usually under attack—unless 
newspapers at all levels take the leader- 
ship. 


400 editors 
expected at 


UPI meeting 


President Luis Echeverria Alvarez of 
Mexico will address the opening session of 
the 1973 United Press International Edi- 
tors and Publishers Conference in Mexico 
City Oct. 7-10, it was announced this 
week. 

It will be the 14th annual UPI confer- 
ence, known as Edicon, which last met in 
Mexico City in 1966. 

Norman A. Cafarell, UPI director of 
North American sales, the conference 
chairman, said advance registrations indi- 
cate nearly 400 delegates and their wives 
will attend the four-day meeting at the 
Camino Real hotel. 

The conference theme will be a close-up 
look at Latin America with distinguished 
speakers covering such subjects as the 
Panama Canal treaty talks, the Alliance 
for Progress and U.S.-Latin America 
relations. In addition, a panel of media 
and legal specialists will present their 
perspectives on Watergate. 

Delegates also will see for the first time 
an engineering model of Unifax-II, UPI’s 
forthcoming new electrostatic facsimile 
photo receiver, which will be on display 
and operating throughout the conference. 
There will be special showings as well of 
a color documentary film dealing with the 
development of Unifax-II. 

Romulo O’Farrill, Jr., vicepresident and 
general director, Publicationes Herrerias, 
S.A., will preside at the first working 
session Monday morning, October 8. It 
will begin with the address by President 
Wcheverria. This will be followed by 
speeches by Dr. Carlos Lopez Guevara, 


Special Ambassador to the U.S. for the 
Panama Canal Treaty negotiations and 
former Minister of Foreign Relations of 
Panama; and Rep. Robert L. Leggett (D- 
Calif.), chairman of the House subcom- 
mittee on the Panama Canal. 


Oscar Alarcon, executive editor, Hl 
Heraldo de Mexico, will serve as chair- 
man of the second working session Mon- 
day afternoon. Former Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers is tentatively scheduled 
to address this session. Other speakers 
will be Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
Colombia and now chairman of the Inter- 
American Committee on the Alliance for 
Progress; and Rodrigo Madrigal Nieto, 
president, Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion, and publisher of the San Jose, Costa 
Rica, La Republica. 

Grant Dillman, UPI vicepresident and 
Washington manager, will preside at the 
third working session Tuesday morning, 
October 9, which will be devoted to per- 
spectives on Watergate. It will feature 
addresses by Benjamin C. Bradlee, execu- 
tive editor, Washington (D. C.) Post; 
Herbert G. Klein, former White House 
director of communications, and Raoul 
Berger, expert on Constitutional law at 
Harvard University and author of books 
on executive privilege. 


On Wednesday morning, October 10, 
UPI President Roderick W. Beaton will 
preside at a late breakfast and shop talk 
session for UPI subscribers only at which 
various UPI executives will be available 
for briefings on UPI programs and poli- 
cies. 


Social events will include a_ pre- 
conference welcoming reception at the 
pool-side of the Camino Real hotel on 
Sunday evening, Oct. 7; a reception and 
dinner dance at the Casino Militar; a 
luncheon reception and tour of the Arche- 
ological Museum; a special performance 
of the Ballet Folklorico de Mexico at the 
Palace of Fine Arts, and a luncheon re- 
ception at the official presidential res- 
idence as guests of President and Mrs. 
Echeverria. 


A special event for the ladies will be a 
tour of the Mexican Institute for Assis- 
tance to Children as guests of the First 
Lady of Mexico, Mrs. Echeverria. 

The conference will close with the tra- 
ditional banquet on Wednesday evening, 
October 10, at La Hacienda de los Mor- 
ales. 
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OPINION MAKERS 
READ IT BELIEVE IT 
WASHINGTON STAR-NEWS 


Topeka, 
Ya Univac 
computer 
story. 


Glenn Billis doesn’t Know it as he 
| flips The Topeka Capital-Journal onto a cus- 
fi tomer’s porch, but he’s in the middle of a 
: , j technological revolution. 

It started with the UNIVAC® 9000-series computers. And its name 
is NEWSCOMP. 

Leaping ahead in production techniques is nothing new for the news- 
paper industry. Lithographic processes, direct printing and high-speed photo- 
typesetting made conventional ways of setting type obsolete. 

But they also created a problem: how to produce error-free input for 
typesetting machines, fast. 

UNIVAC’s NEWSCOMP System is not the first computer-oriented 
way to set news and advertising type. But so far, it is the most comprehensive, 
flexible, easy to learn and easy to use. And The Topeka Capital-Journal has it. 

Type is set from computer storage—input by an operator at a key- 
board equipped with a video screen for accuracy checks. What operators key-in 
is then checked by a proofreader at another keyboard-videoscope station— 
read on the screen and corrected via the keyboard. 

From then on, the computer takes over, feeding both hot-metal and 
phototypesetting equipment, controllingline width, formatting, evenhyphenating. 

For more information on how UNIVAC’s excellent equipment, hard 
work and creative worry can help you typeset your paper better, write 
John R. Mero, SPERRY UNIVAC, P.O. Box 500, Blue Bell, Pa. 19422. 


SPERY=-UNIVAC 


Only when our customers succeed do we succeed. 
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Pollution suffocates. 


F 


an anti- 
you could s 


It was the late Edward JN. Meeman’s belief as 
editor of the Memphis Press-Scimitar and 
Conservation Editor of Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers that the typewriter in the hands 
of newspapermen and women could be an 
important force in helping to educate the 
public and public officials to a better under- 
standing and support of conservation. 

Conservation, for his purposes, embraced 
the environment and the forces that affect it. 
Pollution control was one of them. 

The Scripps-Howard Foundation will again 
award prizes totaling $10,000 to staffers on 
U.S. newspapers for writing in 1973 in the 
cause of conservation. One first prize of $2500 
will be awarded. The remaining $7500 will 
be distributed in number and amount to be 
determined by the judges. 


Pollution kills. 


Pollution 


den pine 


re QOOO 


To compete in the 10th Meeman Conserva- 
tion Awards, contestants are not required to 
enter work in a specific category. Published 
articles, essays, news stories, editorials, 
columns, and cartoons are all acceptable. 

Entry deadline is Feb. 15,1974. Senda 
nominating letter (any newspaper or news- 
paper reader may make the nomination for 
the writer) and examples of the work to 
Meeman Awards at this address: 


Scripps-Howard — 
Foundation 


200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


